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THE GREGG READER. Written in Gregg Shorthand; contains “‘A Message 
to Garcia,’’ by Elbert Hubbard; “‘Jim Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn,’’ by Mark 
Twain (illustrated); “‘Busby’s Sentence,’’ by Charles Heber Clark (illus- 
trated); the famous lecture on ‘‘Habit,’’ by Prof. William James, of Harvard 
University, and many other articles; 48 pages in all 


THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. An attractive 39 
page booklet, giving Hawthorne’s charming tale in beautifully written short- 
hand. Bound in an art paper cover—just the thing for your library table. . 15¢ 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Washington Irving. 58 plates 
of expert shorthand—companion piece to The Great Stone Face. The famous 
“*Legend”’ attractively presented in shorthand form for reading practice .. 25¢ 


BEGINNERS’ LETTER DRILLS. By David E. Henry. Contains drills be- 
ginning with the fifth lesson in Gregg shorthand and continuing to the more 
advanced principles. Excellent supplementary practice material for use in 
the early stages of dictation, and equally profitable exercise for advanced stud- 


EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. _ By Rupert P. SoRelle, giving 
an explanation of the scientific methods used in training the successful con- 
testants for the Miner Medal and the material used for practice; 260 pages of 
the best selection of dictation material ever published; adapted to any short- 
hand system. Cloth 


OFFICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS. By Rupert 7. SoRelle. A 
complete and practical course for the advanced shorthand department; adds the 
finishing touches to stenographic training. Manual with Exercise Book. .$2.00 


Text alone 
LOCKYEAR’S BOOKKEEPING. . By M. H. Lockyear, with script illustrations 


by Francis B. Courtney. An intredinctert course in bookkeeping, presenting 
the subject in a comprehensive but simple fashion 


VOLUME XIII. 12 numbers of the Greeo Warrer (issues from September, 1910 
to August, 1911), bound in durable black cloth, gold lettering 


Binvine, alone; separate covers of black cloth, lettered, like Bound Volume 
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If I Were a Teacher 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Some years ago we published an article by Mrs. Raymond entitled “If I Were a 


Stenographer.” 


The article was widely quoted and has since been used by many 


teachers as dictation matter with a view to conveying helpful suggestions to students. 
It was recently reprinted in “Office Training for Stenographers.” 


Mrs. Raymond always writes interestingly. 


As a teacher she has always been 


able to secure and hold the attention of students, and this quality is to be found in 


her articles on pedagogical subjects. 


While all teachers may not agree with some of 


the ideas contained in the present article, “If I Were a Teacher,” they cannot fail to 
be impressed with the directness, breadth and originality with which the views are 


presented. 
article—Tue Epiror. 


if I should 


F I were a teacher again 


suffer the modern political recall and 

find myself no longer a home-maker 
but a citizen-builder; no longer a creature 
of small sweet duties but a person of large 
and vital responsibilities 


there are some things 
[ learned in schools of 
education, books of peda- 
gogy, tomes of psychol- 
ogy, that I should forget 
in the actual sink or swim, 
survive or perish, ordeal 
of business life. There 
are some things I should 
do, but more things, per- 
chance, I should not do, 
to develop the adolescent 
ambitions of my students 
than were ever dreamed 
of in the hazy philos- 
ophy, questionable philan- 
thropy, pedantic psych- 
ology and _ pyrotechnic 
perambulations of the 
Podunk Braining School for Pedagogues. 

First of all, I should know modern busi- 
ness requirements. I should belong to 
more commercial, civic and social clubs and 
fewer Bands of Hope. I should think and 
talk and dress business. I should be as 
broad as the street railway promoter and 
wise as the Jim Hills who take the profits. 
I should not depend upon a school maga- 


Frances Errvincer-Raymonp 


Personally we are in hearty accord with everything contained in the 


zine, plus the county paper, for my knowl- 
edge of current events. I should not spend 
all my time talking to, as well as at, stu- 
dents and to persons in my own line of 
endeavor; I should not dress in hand-me- 
downs, wear sweaters, 
neckties warranted to 
turn the attention of the 
most seriously inclined to 
frivolous and _ irreverent 
thoughts, untidy linen, or 
go coatless in the class- 
room. I should wear in 
school the best clothes the 
best tailor could make, 
and I should take my 
chances on a Sunday suit; 
I should keep my shoes, 
my hands, my hair, free 
from all appearance of 
carelessness. I should 
remember that teaching 
is ofttimes incommunica- 
ble communion with per- 
sons, and that much de- 
pends upon clean hands and a pure collar. 
I should relegate the proper use of “shall” 
and “will” into subconsciousness while I 
practiced the useful, the vital, the real 
life, of energized effort. I should eat less 
and walk more; I should go to bed early 
and rise in time to take a cold bath, make 
a careful toilet, have a brisk walk in the 
open, and reach my classroom with ozone 
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in my lungs, color in my cheeks, and a 
ring of Nature's own authority in my voice 
and manner. I guarantee this to be an 
antidote for jealousy, egotism and arro- 
gance—the teacher's worst foes, the after- 
math of narrow environment, of contact 
with immature and receptive minds, and 
the acceptance by a blind public of the 
half-disguised and denatured bullies many 
teachers are in practice. 

If I were a teacher again, I should take 
more recreation. I should not spend 
seventy-five per cent of my vitality in the 
schoolroom and the remainder in bed. I 
should be a better teacher if I were a bet- 
ter dancer, a better judge of pictures and 
hats and clothes and china and decorations 
and baseball and football and scenic beau- 
ties and dinners and people and, incident- 
ally, books. If I consorted with life more, 
I should be a better teacher of those who 
are to be a part of the world’s busiest life. 
I must travel, I must see places, know 
people, if I am to train salesmen, adver- 
tisers, office managers, good citizens. Book 
education alone is a poor capital for a 
teacher, even if it has resulted in a Ph. D. 
ora D. D. What a teacher needs is U. D., 
if he requires any alphabetic initials after 
his good name; for up-to-dativeness means 
to school work what Progressiveness does 
to politics—disturbing but an evidence of 
life, of growth. I should get in touch with 
the ablest men in my profession, and do 
my best to get in live contact with strong 
teachers, not working along my distinctive 
lines, in order to broaden my horizon and 
keep me out of a rut. I should attend 
conventions. I should shun, if I were a 
teacher again, the platitudinous mottos on 
the walls, relics of the string-on-the-finger 
memory helps. Get the habit of “Keep 
Smiling,” and the spirit of all the other 
insipid and resplendent helps for the help- 
less that grace our walls and desks to the 
disgrace of our untried wills. Stop buying 
illuminated daily reminders. 

If I were a teacher I should ‘be an in- 
defatigable student. Notice the adjective. 
I should not study myself into a mental 
dyspepsia and then excuse my vicious 
grouch by remarking: “Oh, I'm so tired. 
I studied and corrected papers till two 
A.M. I never neglect my duties. I always 
look over every word and give such ex- 
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hausting tests that I never can get all the 
work looked over unless I keep at it day 
and night.” 

And, I might add, go to the classroom 
a draggled, bespent human, unfit to give 
help and enthusiasm to others; a creature 
whose energy is spent on dead papers to 
the utter neglect or absolute irritation of 
live boys and girls. 

I should use a mirror for my soul as 
well as my face. We are expected to teach 
morals and manners; students from some 
schools bear the stamp of moral looseness 
and_ slovenliness; students from other 
schools bear the stamp of studiousness and 
nobility. What does my mirror tell me? 
What does yours tell you? 

We should come in personal contact with 
our students. Red-inked corrections are 
not the best nor the only way to awaken 
and inspire students. We teachers must 
objectify our course of study, our rules of 
conduct. 

If I were a teacher again, I should have 
no domestic, financial, political, religous, 
physical, mental or moral worries, cares or 
upheavals to interfere with my first duty 
to my students. I should never take my 
personal grouches into the school room— 
I should not have any if I walked them 
off in the dewy freshness of the morn- 
in 


Thank God for the perennial and ever- 


Living always with the young, looking al- 
ways forward, finding all their interests in 
life and those things that make for ma- 
terial progress, the true teachers revive 
under the inspiration of every new class, 
every new field of work, and never, never 
can pass the days of their usefulness, never 
can die except the death be from within 
and occasioned by their own indwelling 
and selfish and unfruitful introspection. 
Oh, it is great to be a teacher, for to 
teach is to live and move and have a being! 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 
—Longfellow. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association Convention 
Albany, N.Y., April 4-6, 1912 


BOUT two hundred members of the 
A Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 

sociation from all parts of the East- 
ern and New England states gathered in 
the assembly hall of the State Capitol for 
the opening the convention, 
Thursday afternoon, April 4. 

The program was arranged under five 
general topics—teachers’ training and the 
pedagogy of commercial work; the night 
school; penmanship; specialize commer- 
cial work; commercial teaching from the 
business man’s point of view—and included 
some of the best papers that have been 
given at an E.C. T. A. convention. Among 
those especially valuable, so far as short- 
hand and typewriting are concerned, were 
those dealing with the night school problem 
by Mr. William Weiner, Director of Even- 
ing Schools, Newark, N. J., and Mr. Mil- 
ton Stauffer, Business Department of Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Management of a Shorthand Department 
in a Business School, by Mr. Harry Loeb 
Jacobs, Principal, Rhode Island Commer- 
cial School, Providence, R. I., and a Sug- 
gested Course in Commercial Training for 
Teachers, by Mr. Arthur J. Merideth, of 
the State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


session of 


The First Session 


In the absence of Mayor James B. Me 
Ewan, the address of welcome was made 
by Mr. Arthur L. Andrews, Corporation 
Counsel, and Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, 
Second Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New York. Both speakers lauded 
the particular branch of education in which 
The re- 
sponse to the address of welcome was made 
by Mr. Edmund H. Fisher, of Somerville, 
Mass. Then followed the annual address 
of the President of the Association, Mr. 
Calvin O. Althouse, Director of the School 
of Commerce, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

After speaking of the tremendous strides 
that have been made in business education, 
Mr. Althouse went on to say: 


commercial teachers are engaged. 


More and more we are compelled to recognize 
the duality of our responsibility, first to the 
public and second to our teaching force and 


student body. This is true whether we 


rep 
resent the private school of business, the second 
ary school or the higher institution now inter 
ested in the training of men and women for 
the commercial calling. 


He then spoke of the need for better 
salaries for teachers and said: 

By its very nature it calls for a relatively long 
period of training, of experience and of good 
judgment, for demands on the income in main 
taining a dignified, though simple home life, 
for the enjoyment of pursuits and pleasures 
recreative in character but necessary as a part 
of the wide-awake teacher's equipment—all this 
and more too, quite too often upon a schedule 
of salary absurdly low. 

The speaker mentioned the advar.ia,res 
of attending the meetings of the associa 
tions and the value to be derived from the 
printed reports, and, quoting President 
Sharpless, of Haverford College, 
that “he who forms his ideals of education 
from his own reflection without conference 
or investigation will usually go astray.” 

Then, touching upon the problems of 
business education, he said: 


said 


The whole problem of education for business 
is not confined to a limited preparatory educa- 
tion supplemented by a training in a single 
branch of accomplishment, but it is a period 
which is asking larger and fuller knowledge on 
the part of the young woman or the young 
man who goes to fit in and carry on the work. 
It is the time for sanity in method and a regard 
for the well-being of the subject. Unscrupu 
lousness has no place in the field of education. 
It is no time for private school interest to run 
counter to the public high school of commerce, 
it is the opportune time for a joining of forces 
that each legitimately may serve its field. If 
what you teach meets the needs of the business 
public you will find ample to engage your atten 
tion in your community. Growth in public edu 
cation invariably inures to the benefit of private 
enterprise. 

Some of the conditions facing the com 
mercial school teachers of to-day were then 
He said: 

We must come as does the business expert 
to a consideration of modern method, not losing 
sight of the good in the past practice however, 
and learn to apply it, thus eliminating much of 
the element of waste in education. pi ite 
The leader to-day in the field of education in 
training for the many exacting demands of com- 
mercial life is as much a creative genius as he 
is a conserver of the good in traditional educa- 
tion. 

Again in adapting ourselves it is our business 


discussed. 
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iwaken the mental power of the student and 
rect it, and it is the teacher’s task to make the 
ork fit, and it is our business to know and to 
e all the influence preventative of failure until 
get the effective specific. 


The first paper on the program Thurs- 
day afternoon was that of G. B. Hotchkiss, 
Ml. A., Assistant Professor of Business 
English, New York University, and his 
subject was “The Real Meaning of Busi- 
ness English.” After reviewing some of 
the needs for effective business English, 
\ir. Hotchkiss went on to show how use- 
many of the 

set’ expressions used in business corre 
spondence, as, for example, “Awaiting your 
further favors,” “I beg to state,” “We beg 
to remain.” 

The speaker then emphasized the neces 
sity of personality in a business letter. He 
said that he believed in standardization to 
1 certain point—as, for example, a stand- 
size of paper, a line at the top giving 
the subject of the letter, and the conven- 
tional way of arranging name and address 
ind of placing the stamp. “The body of 
the letter containing the communication 
should be 


ess and meaningless are 


irc 


as individual and personal as 
He then outlined what 
should be the relation of the secondary 
school and the university toward the teach- 
ing of business English, and said that their 
purposes should be in harmony. 


possible,” he said. 


To the secondary school, whether it be public 
or private, belongs the task of laying the basis. 
It should, of course, teach the student such 
forms as he needs; that is to say, the proper 
mechanical structure of letters and other busi- 
ness forms. It should teach him correct spell- 
ing and punctuation. It should teach him the 
correct construction. of sentences and para- 
graphs, and the proper use of words. These 
tasks, of course, are not finished by the second- 
iry school. Indeed, the student goes on learn- 
ing them all his life. i 

The secondary school should then teach him 
the larger principles of construction in English 
composition. It should not confine itself to 
specific types, and show him how to write a 
letter ordering goods, or collecting money, or 
ipplying for a position. Rather it should show 
him first why and how a letter should be made 
unified, coherent and emphatic. It should teach 
him, for instance, that the principle of emphasis 
demands that important ideas be placed at the 
beginning and end of a composition; therefore, 
in a letter, mere complimentary forms should 
not occupy these places. In all, it should teach 
him to regard business English as an art de- 
manding infinite practice, not as a subject to 
be learned by mastering a few rules and forms. 
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The paper was discussed by Mr. 5S. C. 
Williams, of the Rochester Business Insti- 
tute, who thought that the omission of 
many of the courteous phrases that are now 
used, although meaningless, would tend to 
give a brusqueness that would at least leave 
a bad impression. Dr. Wheelock thought 
that there was no necessity for the term 
“business English,” that English was Eng 
lish, 


Address by Mr. W.N. Ferris 


The address by Mr. W. N. 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., 
Thursday evening, on “Democracy and 
Education,” dealt with the educational 
problems presented to the commercial 
teacher of to-day. ‘The speaker thought 
that the principal fault with the educa- 
tional system to-day within the college and 
the business school was in the low grade of 
students. “There are boys and girls in the 
commercial schools to-day,” he said, “who 
should not be there, and there are students 
in the universities also who have no right 
there. Boys and girls scarcely in the 
eighth grades are sent to business college 
with their hopes based on assurances that 
in a few months they will be turned out 
into the business world able to command 
high salaries, when, as a matter of fact, 
they haven't even the rudiments of Eng- 
lish. Then, of course, they fail and the 
school is blamed.” 


Ferris, of 


Teachers’ Training and the Pedagogy of 
Commercial Work 


The second day's session of the conven 
tion opened early with a round table 
meeting for penmen at the Ten Eyck. 

“A Suggested Course in Commercial 
Training for Teachers,” by Mr. Arthur J. 
Merideth, State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass., was the first paper on the general 
session program. The speaker said: 

As so much attention is being given in our 
day to vocational training and as the supply of 
professionally and technically trained teachers 
of vocational subjects is so limited, it is neces- 
sary to devise some means for preparing such 


teachers. This is being done by some of our 
colleges, normal schools and private institu- 
tions. 


A successful commercial teacher should know 
something more of life than the one subject he 
is teaching and more of his subject than is 
contained in the particular text he happens to 
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be teaching from. A commercial teacher 
should have the broadest and most varied edu- 
cation possible to be procured because he is 
ranked with and compared to high school 
teachers who are college graduates and have 
technical as well as liberal educations. 

His professional training should consist of 
two clearly defined but not distinct lines of 
work—the science of education and the art of 
teaching. The former shouid include physiology 
with special reference to personal and school 
hygiene, educational psychology and the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence; the latter should include the 
purpose and principles of education, general and 
special methods of teaching, school organiza- 
tion, school management and the history of 
education. 

The technical training of a commercial teacher 
should consist of a careful study of all the 
subjects taught in a well-organized high school 
commercial department, together with the 
methods of teaching these subjects, and as many 
broad and cultural subjects as it is possible to 
acquire, 


Dr. Edwin J. Clapp, head of the De- 
partment of Trade and Transportation in 
the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, addressed 
the convention on the subject of “New 
York as a Laboratory for the Commercial 
Teacher and the Commercial Student.” 
He emphasized the fact that the various 
commercial subjects taught in the univer- 
sities, such as Corporation Finance and 
Transportation, are becoming real sciences. 
In the universities they must be taught as 
sciences, that is, their principles must be 
taught. But at the same time it is neces 
sary to keep in close touch with business 
practice. 

Dr. Clapp said that there were two ways 
to acquire familiarity with the working of 
the business machine. First, it is possible 
to work in a factory or an office during the 
daytime and at night take evening courses 
at the School of Commerce. But this is a 
severe drain upon the ordinary student and 
does not leave him time for study. Also, 
the business experience that he gets is like- 
ly to be of a very circumscribed sort. A 
better way for the student to get familiar- 
ity with the business is to make visits of 
inspection to factories, railroad terminals, 
ete. 

Dr. Clapp then described the oppor- 
tunities for such laboratory work in com- 
mercial science in New York. 

Finally, Dr. Clapp discussed the plans 
for a new course next fall, in “The Busi- 
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ness of Government.’ It is to be a study 
of the activities of the City of New York, 
considered as a public corporation, just as 
the business of a private corporation would 
be studied in detail. 

The address was an interesting exposi 
tion of the opportunities offered in New 
York to the student or teacher who wishes 
to pursue a higher commercial education 
and who desires to combine with a study 
of business principles an insight into the 
practical workings of business organiza 
tion. 

“Class Method vs. Individual Instruc- 
tion in the Teaching of Bookkeeping in 
Business Schools’ was the subject of a 
paper by Mr. G. A. Deel, of Eastman Col- 


lege, Poughkeepsie. He pointed out how 


a judicious combination of both methods 


would produce the best results and be most 
satisfactory both to the school and to the 
students. 

Miss Madeline Kinnan, of Albany, spoke 
on “Methods of Teaching Typewriting.” 
She described the methods which she has 
employed in teaching the touch system. 

“The Management of a Shorthand De- 
partment in a Business School,” a paper 
by Mr. Harry Loeb Jacobs, principal of 
the Rhode Island Commercial School, and 
former official stenographer of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, drew out some spirit- 
ed discussion. Mr. Jacobs took up his 
subject under the following heads: Prob- 
lems of organization, text-books and sys- 
tems, elementary department, advanced de 
partment, typewriting, “finishing.” He laid 
great stress on a proper organization and 
showed how the work should be organized 
to get the best results from each teacher 
and assistant, and how by proper organ- 
ization the real instructive and constructive 
work would be thrown upon the high- 
priced teacher, and the mechanical and 
subordinate work upon the less expensive 
employe. He then drew out the fact that 
methods of teaching in the shorthand de- 
partment were vastly different from those 
employed in teaching the common branches. 
He said: 

In non-vocational subjects the greater em- 
phasis is given to “theory,” to the “process” of 
enforcing mental discipline, to preparing the 
mind to deal with new propositions, and little 
attention is paid to the technique of execution. 
In the teaching of shorthand and typewriting, 
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theory—so far, at least, as the systems I use 
n my school are concerned—is a comparatively 
isy thing because the learning of the prin- 
iples is reduced to the minimum. It is the 
technical skill acquired in the use of the theory 
that produces stenographers who can go out 
nto the business world and render efficient, 
imoney-winning service. 


He laid great emphasis on the selection 
of systems and said that in dealing with 
the shorthand department most school man- 
gers are at a disadvantage because they 
have not a personal knowledge of the sub- 


He said: 

With bookkeeping, penmanship or other sub- 
included in the work of the commercial 
department, they are thoroughly familiar be- 
cause they have taught these subjects, studied 
the problems they present in both learning and 
teaching, and are therefore in a position to 
judge definitely of the work that is being done 
by the teachers they employ and the results in 
efficiency obtained by the students. Having no 
knowledge of shorthand, they are obliged to rely 
upon the judgment of their teacher in selecting 
systems and text-books. This, I believe, is a 
weak point in the commercial school organiza- 
tion, and it is a condition that would not be 
tolerated for a moment by the modern business 
man, 


He said that teachers were often con- 
servative and do not like to change to text- 
books or methods to which they are un- 
iccustomed. The changing from one sys- 
tem to another involves some work, and 
unless pressure is brought to bear by the 
principal or proprietor a change will not 
be made. He then dealt in detail with the 
management of the elementary and ad- 
vanced departments of the work. The 
typewriting, he said, should be correlated 
perfectly with the shorthand work—the 
progress in one being perfectly balanced 
with the other. The “finishing” of the 
student through office training, he thought, 
was now receiving more attention than ever 
before, and rightly so. He said the pub- 
lishers of a new and most practical book 
on this subject had rendered a distinct 
service to business education in placing a 
book of such splendid merit on the market. 
The paper was discussed by Mr. Stone, of 
New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Remington, of 
New York; Mr. Dodson, of Wilkes-Barre, 
and others. 

“Investments and Securities for Sal- 
aried People” was the title of an address 
given by Mr. Melville H. Smart, of Phila- 
delphia. He outlined the different kinds 


ject. 


jects 
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of investments which were safest, and said 
that “No bonds are better than the utility 
corporation bonds.” 


The Night School Problem 
Mr. Milton F. Stauffer, of Temple Uni 


versity, Philadelphia, read an excellent 
paper on the subject of “How to Obtain 
and Hold Night School Students.” He 
made a strong plea for the night school 
and showed what a tremendous factor it is 
in the development of the educational effi- 
ciency of the country. He said that ninety- 
two per cent of all the millions of school 
children in America are compelled to leave 
school early and go to work to support 
themselves and others. All of them need 
more education, and at least half of them 
ean get it in the night school. 

The night school to these millions spells 
opportunity. Eight boys and girls out of every 
hundred enter the high school after finishing 
the grammar school work. Where do the 
ninety-two go? * * * 

The private school, especially the private 
evening school, is the great educational agency 
of conservation for the ninety-two cast adrift 
at the most critical period of life. The less 
work there is done by the public schools and 
the semi-private schools, the more there will be 
for the well-conducted private business school. 


Mr. Stauffer then dealt with some of the 
ways of interesting young people in the 
evening school work. He said: 

If your school is not attended in the evening, 
it is probably necessary to create a sentiment 
among the employed to improve their leisure 
hours by entering your evening school. You do 
not need extra capital to advertise it. You do 
not need to advertise it in the local papers and 
tell about the wonderful salaries your graduates 
get the moment they receive a diploma. Start 
to create the sentiment in your own home by 
giving talks to your own students. Tell of the 
evening students who are working six days a 
week and reporting three evenings for instruc- 
tion and spending the other three evenings at 
home studying. Tell them the truth and see 
that most of them will enjoy the sacrifice, 
knowing that it is the means of rising into 
better things. 


He then 
struction. 

Find out what the community needs where 
you are located. The time has now come when 
instruction is demanded by every occupation. 
Offer instruction to meet the needs. The em- 
ployed young people of your town will pay you 
well if you will offer them the kind of instruc- 
tion they need. Show the community that your 
school is intended for its benefit. 


touched upon courses of in- 
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He said that one of the essential things 
in maintaining a high grade evening school 
reasonable tuition fee. 
Students know that a good article is not 
placed on the bargain counter, but is held 
Other points that he 
discussed bearing upon the upbuilding of 
a night school were tne health of the stu- 
dent, proper classification, knowing the 
students, maintenance of high standards, 
plenty of good teachers, the parental in- 
fluence, the evening school, the real manual 
training school. 

“The Night School Problem” was the 
subject of a paper read by Mr. William 
Weiner, Principal, Central Commercial 
and Manual Training High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey. Mr. Weiner spoke about 
the reduction of intellectual energy of both 
teacher and pupil in the night school work, 
and said that this was a condition that 
exists no matter how well-intentioned each 
may be. 

Another element entering into the prob- 
lem, in the East at least, he said was the 
large number of students of foreign birth. 
He thought that one of the most serious 
problems in the night school was that those 
who leave the public day school between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age or 
younger, are not inclined to continue school 
work in the night school. They feel that 
with the beginning of their working life 
such things as school life should be laid 
away. 


was to charge a 


for a good price. 


Here we have, he said, a basic drawback to 
one of the best intents of the evening school 
plan, namely, service to these foolish young 
folk. The remedy, in my judgment, is simple. 
It must in the future be made the bounden 
duty of each true, day school teacher to con- 
tinually have cultivated and generated in each 
individual that comes under his charge, a proper 
attitude of mind and appreciation for the ad- 
vantages to be derived from attendance at 
school for as long a time as possible. One of 
the chief lessons of the day school, then, should 
be at all times to instill and implant in the 
child mind the necessity for evening school 
attendance as a complement to the day work 
whenever force of circumstances may exile a 
child from its day school experiences. 


“The attempt to teach night 
pupils by day school methods is wrong” 
he said. “There must be a difference in 
the school procedure.” 

The fact of the somewhat larger experiences 
of the young wage-earner over those of the 


school 
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pupils of the same age engaged in day schoo! 
work should be taken into account. This would, 
at least, entitle him to a different and mor 
generous treatment both as to the method of 
presentation of subject matter and content, as 
well as to a wider range and differentiation of 
subjects in the course of study. The child tired 
from his day’s labor cannot be fully satisfied 
by traditional pedagogical methods as the child 
appears to lose his interest in the evening school 
work when such only are employed. A common 
sense appreciation of the physical condition of 
the child will unerringly guide the night school 
teacher in using a tactful placement, plan and 
offering of lessons for these young martyrs to 
social circumstances. 

He said that the “evening schools to be 
successful must be more far-reaching than 
the day schools which, until recently, 
dominantly cultural, traditionally dealt 
with facts, habits and ideals common to all 
people” 

With the entry upon the educational stage of 
vocational work, the evening schools as well as 
the day schools have had infused into their very 
arteries, new life, strength and impetus because 
the original general training has had added to 
it that special and variable training in the 
fundamentals ‘of men’s occupations. The veca 
tional education is proving itself in many com- 
munities where it has been tried, a_ strong 
magnet in increasing school attendance. 

One of the other points in the night 
emphasized the 
selection of the courses of study that 
fitted in with the community's needs and 
demands—cultural, social and 
“Your fine building and excellent equip 
ments are as naught” he said “unless you 
have the teaching force that will make 
‘things go.’ The teacher must be wide 
awake, able to arouse interest and enthu 


school problem he was 


vocational. 


siasm; possess resourcefulness, originality 
and an ability to inspire initiative and inde 


pendence. He must have such a personal 
ity and individuality as will create enthu 
siastic loyal devotion to and appreciation 
for the night school benefits. The day 
school students must work hand in hand 
with the night schools by constantly indi 
cating to those who leave day school that 
the fullest measure of advantage in this 
life can be gained only by continuance of 
education at night.”’ 


Under the general topic of Penmanship, 
the following papers were read: “Short 
hand Penmanship,” by Mr. L. P. Temple, 
Baltimore, Md.; “The Teaching of Pen- 
manship in the Public Schools,’ by Mr. 
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Harry Houston, Supervisor of Penman- 
ship, New Haven, Conn.; “The Teaching 
ot Business Writing,” by Mr. F. G. Jeff- 
rey, Chief Accountant for the Comptrol- 
ler’s office, Albany. 


Address by Dr. Andrew S. Draper 


During the session Friday, Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York, was a visitor and 
iddressed the convention for a few min- 
utes. Dr. Draper said that he was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with vocational train- 
ing and with the commercial school; that 
he believed in the secondary school, in the 
university, in vocational schools of all 
He said: 

The fact is that the men and women engaged 
in vocational educational work who do the 
most to help the others to get the most returns 
from their educational work are the most val- 
uable. I admit that the public school system 
does not attain all the ends that we wauid 
desire. I am very well aware of the fact that 
only a small percentage of those who go to 
high school go to the college or to the uni- 
versity. I know that a very considerable num- 
ber of the children under fourteen that go to 
the grammar school do not remain until they 
finish the grammar school, and that is a lament- 
able fact. I am not prepared to say conclusively 
what the reason is, but I am impelled to be- 
lieve that a large factor in the problem is 
this: that the public school system ought to be 
bent over to the side of business and industrial 
ictivity. I believe that the public school system 
ought to be revised, so that at the end of the 
eighth grade—or even earlier, in the sixth 
grade—students who do not want to go to 
college could be trained for whatever they want 
to do, and that one kind of school activity 
should be as respectable as the other. * * * 
The time will have to come when we will have 
to follow the boys and girls through all the 
schools until they can get into practical work. 
The schools and the work can go along in part 
together until the boys or the girls have found 
employment for which they are fitted. 


kinds. 


Dr. Draper said that he was very much 
in favor of the evening school and thought 
that wherever the number of young people 
was sufficient to form a class the class 
should be provided. Continuing, he said: 

Assuming that many of you are from busi- 
ness schools, let me say that I think that they 
are of the very first importance in the economy 
of the state. There is a very large class of 
young people—a vital class in our civilization 
who come from the farms or from the small 
towns or who, in the complex activities of the 
great cities, in one way or another fall out of 
the regular course of public instruction. The 
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necessities of these need to be provided for, 
and there is hardly a way in which they can 
be provided for except in the public or private 
evening school. They should have not only the 
advantages of these institutions, but the ar- 
rangement should be such that they can have 
all of them at the time while they are learning 
a profession. This is vital in our educational 
scheme. 


Specialized Commercial Work 


In the regular session Saturday morning 
“Specialized Commercial Work” was the 
general topic. Mr. J. C. Kane, Drake 
School, New York City, read a paper on 
“Rapid Calculation; Mr. John G. Kirk, 
William Penn High School for Girls, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., discussed the teaching of 
bookkeeping in the high school, and Mr. 
Wendell P. Raine “The Teaching of Raw 
Materials of Commerce.” 

Under the general topic of “Commercial 
Teaching from the Business Man's Point 
of View” the following papers were read: 
“The Training of Office Help from the 
Employer's Point of View,” by Mr. W. F. 
Storey, Assistant Secretary General Elec 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; “Busi- 
ness Efficiency as Applied to Business 
Training,” by Mr. Homer 8S. Pace, New 
York City. Mr. Storey emphasized the 
necessity for thoroughness in all the tech- 
nical operations and of broadening the 
horizon of the student. Mr. Pace said: 


Business Efficiency 


Efficiency, to give it a short definition, is 
effectiveness—a full return for the expenditure 
of capital or effort. Waste, on the other hand, 
is an expenditure without a return, an effort 
that does not produce. In teaching, the man- 
agerial effort is found in the principal and in 
the superintendent, and the direct effort is ex- 
pended by the teacher in the class. The great- 
est of all efficiency principles is the law of co- 
ordination. 

The second principle of efficiency to which I 
desire to call your attention we know as edu- 
cational supervision. It amounts simply to the 
definition of duties so that the work that is to 
be done by an individual, whether in a man- 
agerial or subordinate capacity, is made the 
subject of intelligent thought and planning and 
reduced to definite written form. Methods and 
expedients have been worked out that produce 
definite results under the conditions that exist 
in this particular kind of teaching. 

\ third principle, called the determination of 
the reasonable return, is a principle which has 
been worked out during the present efficiency 
agitation. Heretofore we have been content to 
measure what we are doing to-day by what we 
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did yesterday, or by what our neighbor is doing. 
Efficiency undertakes to determine what should 
be accomplished by use of surveys and by time 
studies so that we may compare what we act- 
ually do accomplish with that which we deter- 
mine should be accomplished. 

The fourth principle is planning, and it is 
based on the foregoing principle. When we 
know what should be done we can plan and 
route the work that is to be done intelligently, 
laying it out so that each individual may be 
fully occupied without being overloaded. 

In training students for commercial pursuits 
we have as an object the preparation of the 
individual for active business in so far as it 
can be brought about by school work. This is 
done by means of a working organization, which 
may be a department of a university or college, 
a part of the public school system, or a private 
school. 

The work will ordinarily be carried on in 
departments, each under the direction of a 
principal. The co-ordination necessary extends 
not alone to the teaching organization, but to 
the education that is imparted in the school 
departments. The student must receive educa- 
tional training that consistently develops prin- 
ciples and practice, which can only come from 
properly co-ordinated courses. 


The banquet was held at the Ten Eyck, 
Friday evening, the speakers being Dr. 
C. A. Richmond, Chancellor of Union Col- 


lege; Jas. H. Perkins, President of the 
Commercial Bank, Albany; Dr. H. S. Per- 
son, Dartmouth College, and Rev. Joseph 


Mr. J. E. Fuller was 


Addison Jones. 
toastmaster. 

The new officers are: President, E. H. 
Eldridge, of Boston; First Vice-President, 
Henry W. Patten, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Mrs. W. J. Trainer, 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; Third Vice-President, 
R. E. Clemons, Providence, R. I1.; Secre- 
tary, F. E. Lakey, Boston, Mass.; Treas- 
urer, L. B. Matthias, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. L. B. Matthias, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Executive Committee: 
W. E. Bartholomew, Albany, N. Y.; F. G. 
Nichols, Rochester, N. Y.; F. A. Tibbets, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Daniel A. McMillin, 
Newark, N. J.; J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, 
Del.; Edmund H. Fisher, Somerville, 
Mass. 

The 1918 convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


will be held at 


* * oe 


“Not everything that succeeds is suc- 
cess. A man may make millions and be a 


failure.” 
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The Stenographer 


HREE pages done and still three 
more to do! 


Ah, me! It seems as though I’m 
never through. 
(1 wonder if he has the tickets bought; 
There, now, I made a comma for a dot.) 


“Yours received and duly placed on file;” 

Could go to sleep and write it by the mile. 

(1 love the opera, yet I do declare 

I can’t make up my mind just what to 
wear. ) 


“We're shipping you to-day a car of wheat, 

For which please send a notice of receipt.” 

(They say this Constantino is a bird; 

I wonder if I'll wear that skirt 
shirred. ) 


that’s 


“Inclosed find waybill for the goods we 

shipped.” 

that one’s done and 

skipped. 

(If Charlie wears full dress I know I'll 
die; 

He looks so funny with a white bow tie.) 


There! not a letter 


“Dear sir, we're sending samples out to- 
day. 

Price lists and invoices are on the way.” 

(I saw an opera out at Delmar once, 

And say, they did awful funny 
stunts. ) 


some 


“Your letter asking us for terms at hand; 
Six off for thirty days is all we'll stand.” 
(Hello! You, Charlie? Got the seats, you 
mean ? 
Oh, good-bye! Guess I'll wear my crepe 
de chine.) 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Receptive Attitude 


A Dayton reporter, interviewing Wilbur 
Wright about his new stabiliser, com 
plained : 

“Mr. Wright, you are not 
talker, are you?” 

“My boy,” Mr. Wright replied, “I never 
yet learned anything new by hearing my 
self talk.”—Los Angeles Times. 


much of a 
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A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
Conducted by Jokn R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 


About the Wordsigns and How We Learn Them 





By George H. Zimpfer, Columbus Business College, Columbus, Ohio 


T is generally conceded that a thorough 
knowledge of the wordsigns is of para- 
mount importance. Especially is this 

true, since no writer with a deficient knowl- 
edge of them can ever become a rapid and 
accurate writer, from the fact that he can- 
not become a good phrase-writer. Thor- 
ough knowledge of the wordsigns is con- 
ducive to phrase-writing, which in turn is 
conducive to rapid and skillful shorthand 
writing. There are, of course, many other 
principles which help to skillful and ex- 
peditious phrase-writing; but since word- 
signs are at issue, we cannot refrain from 
giving them a prominent consideration in 
discussing the principles which assist in 
scientific phrase-writing. 

Because of the recognized importance of 
a thorough knowledge of the wordsigns, 
teachers generally lay great stress upon a 
thorough mastery of them, and put forth 
special efforts to have their students learn 
them and to become proficient in their exe- 
cution. 

Various methods are employed by dif- 
ferent teachers to assist students in accom- 
plishing this end, many of them rather 
indirect but all aiming at the same goal. 
Naturally, every teacher thinks his method 
is the best, still we, as teachers, undoubted- 
ly always endeavor to improve our methods, 
and are willing to try somebody else's plan 
if we are convinced that it is a better one 
than our own. 

Our plan of learning wordsigns is this: 
Students are required to copy a half-line 
of the wordsigns in their notebooks, and 
these copied notes, like all other text-book 
work, are subject to criticism; after which 
students are drilled on them until every 
student in the class can read them at sight. 
After the class has thoroughly mastered 








the reading of the entire list, dictation is 
begun. Again we take the wordsigns in 
sections, say two or three pages at a time, 
and drill on each section until the students 
can write and read the words without hesi- 
tation. After the entire list has been thus 
covered, several slow dictations on the 


complete list are given. Students are 
urged to review the wordsigns once every 
day, and, if possible, have them dictated. 

We now begin to time the class on the 
writing of the entire list. At first they 
have difficulty perhaps in taking them in 
twelve minutes; but that is usually the 
amount of time allowed on the first dicta- 
tion of the list. 

Students are constantly instructed to 
make their notes small, and not to stop 
writing if they cannot instantly recall the 
correct outlines,.but at all events to keep 
writing and “to get all they can.” After 
each dictation, students are urged to look 
up and practice outlines that gave them 
trouble. 

The list is usually dictated from the be- 
ginning the first time, to be immediately 
followed by a dictation starting with the 
last word. When time will permit, the list 
is often dictated from across the page, in 
this manner varying the order still more; 
thus the danger of learning and committing 
the words in the order that they occur in 
the book is avoided, and much closer con- 
centration is required in writing the out- 
lines. 

After three or four such “takes” the stu- 
dents are able to write the wordsigns in 
much less time, often writing them in six 
or seven minutes. They are then given a 
test on the whole list. The test papers 
are scrutinized very closely, and all words 
incorrectly written—either wrong char- 
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acters or badly proportioned outlines— 
are required to be correctly written twenty- 
five times, and again submitted to the 
teacher. 

In cases where students fail in the test, 
they are required to take the test again at 
a definite future time. 

The test, however, does not complete the 
work on the wordsigns. On the contrary, 
dictations are given almost as frequently 
as heretofore, until the class is able to take 
them in three and a half minutes, and read 
them back accurately and rapidly. After 
that is accomplished, infrequent drills 
serve to keep the wordsigns in mind. 


@ 


Keys to Last Month's Surname Plates 
A 

Abbott, Adams, Adkins, Adler, Ainsworth, 
Albrecht, Albright, Aldrich, Alexander, Alford, 
Allan, Allen, Allison, Alschuler, Ambrose, 
Anderson, Andrews, Appleton, Armour, Arm- 
strong, Arnold, Ashton, Atkinson, Atwater, 
Atwood, Auerbach, Austin, Augustine, Averill, 
Avery, Ayres. 

B 

Babcock, Bacon, Bailey, Baird, Baker, Bald- 
win, Ballard, Bangs, Barber, Barclay, Barker, 
Barlow, Barnard, Barnett, Barnum, Banrett, 
Barry, Bartlett, Basset, Bates, Bauer, Bau- 
mann, Baumgartner, Baxter, Beardsley, Becker, 
Beebe, Beecher, Beale, Bender, Bennett, Ben- 
son, Bentley, Bergman, Bernhart, Bernstein, 
Bigelow, Billings, Bingham, Bishop, Bissell, 
Blackstone, Blackwell, Blair, Blake, Blanchard, 
Bliss, Blumenthal, Boland, Bosworth, Bowen, 
Bowman, Boyce, Boyd, Boyle, Boynton, Brad- 
ford, Bradley, Bradshaw, Brady, Brainard, 
Breckenridge, Bremer, Bremner, Brenhan, 
Brennen, Brewster, Briggs, Brown, Bryant, 
Buchanan, Buckley, Burdett, Burgess, Burke, 
Burnham, Burns, Burroughs, Burton, Busby, 
Bushnell, Butler, Byers, Byrne, Byron. 


Cc 


Cable, Caldwell, Calhoun, Callahan, Cameron, 
Campbell, Canfield, Cannon, Carey, Carlson, 
Carmody, Carney, Carpenter, Carr, Carroll, 
Carson, Carter, Casper, Cassidy, Cavanaugh, 
Chadwick, Chalmers, Chamberlin, Chandler, 
Chapman, Chase, Chatfield, Chester, Childs, 
Christenson, Christy, Christopher, Churchill, 
Clark, Clarkson, Clausen, Clayton, Cleary, 
Clements, Cleveland, Clifford, Clinton, Clow, 
Cobb, Coburn, Cochran, Coddington, Cogswell, 
Cohen, Cohn, Colby, Coleman, Collier, Collins, 
Comstock, Condon, Cone, Congdon, Conklin, 
Conley, Connell, Connelly, Connolly, Connor, 
Conrad, Converse, Conway, Cook, Cooley, 
Cooper, Craig, Crandall, Crawford, Crittenden, 
Cromwell, Cronin, Crosby, Crowley, Culbertson, 
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Cullen, Cummings, Cummins, Cunningham, Cur- 
ran, Curtis, Cutler. 


D 

Daly, Dalton, Daniels, Davenport, Davidson, 
Davies, Davis, Davison, Dawson, Dayton, Dean, 
Dearborn, Decker, Delaney, Deming, Dempsey, 
Dennison, Dewey, DeWitt, Dexter, Dickerson, 
Dickinson, Dickson, Dillon, Dixon, Doherty, 
Donahue, Douglas, Dougherty, Doyle, Driscoll, 
Dudley, Duffy, Duncan, Dunlap, Dunne. 


E 
Eastman, Eaton, Eberhart, Eckhart, Ed- 
wards, Egan, Eldridge, Elliot, Ellis, Ellsworth, 
Engel, Enright, Erickson, Evans, Everett. 


F 
Faber, Fairbanks, Farnsworth, Farrell, Far- 
well, Faulkner, Feldman, Ferguson, Field, Fin- 
ley, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Fitzpatrick, Flanagan, 
Fleming, Fletcher, Flynn, Fogarty, Foley, 
Forbes, Ford, Foreman, Forsyth, Foster, 
Fowler, Fox, Francis, Franklin, Fraser, Fra- 
zier, Freeman, French, Freund, Friedman, 
Frost, Fuller, Fullerton. 
G 
Gage, Gallagher, Gardner, Garfield, Garrity, 
Gaylord, George, Gibson, Gilbert, Gillespie, 
Glaser, Gleason, Goddard, Goldberg, Gold- 
smith, Goldstein, Goodman, Goodrich, Goodwin, 
Gordon, Gorman, Gould, Graham, Granger, 
Grant, Graves, Gray, Green, Greenberg, Greg- 
ory, Griffin, Griffiths, Griswold, Gross, Gunder- 
son, Gunther, Gustafson, Guthrie. 


H 
Hackett, Haggerty, Hall, Hamilton, Ham- 
mond, Hancock, Hansen, Harding, Harper, 
Harrington, Harris, Harrison, Hartman, Har- 
vey, Haskell, Hastings, Hathaway, Hawkins, 
Hawthorn, Hayes, Hayward, Healy, Heine- 
mann, Henderson, Hendricks, Hennessy, Henry, 
Herbert, Herman, Herrick, Hibbard, Higgins, 
Hill, Hirsch, Hitchcock, Hobart, Hodges, 
Hoffman, Holton, Holland, Hollister, Holmes, 
Holt, Hopkins, Horan, Horn, Horton, Hotch- 
kiss, Howard, Howells, Hoyt, Hubbard, Hub- 
bell, Hudson, Hughes, Humboldt, Hunter, 
Huntington, Hutchinson, Hyde, Hyland, Hy- 
man. 
I 


Ibold, Ibson, Immell, Ingalls, Innes, Ireland, 
Irish, Irving, Irwin, Isaacs, Isaacson, Israel, 
Ivers, Iverson, Ives. 

J 

Jackson, Jacobs, James, Jefferson, Jennings, 

Jewell, Jewett, Johnson, Johnston. 
K 

Kaiser, Kaufman, Kelly, Kendrick, Kennedy, 
Kenyon, Kerr, Ketchum, Kimball, King, Kings- 
ley, Kirk, Klein, Knight, Knowles, Knox, Koch, 
Krueger. 

L 

Lacey, Lambert, Langbein, Langston, Lap- 

ham, Larsen, Larson, Latham, Lathrop, Laugh- 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—IlII 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—IV 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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n, Lawrence, Lawson, Leavitt, Lederer, Lee, 
Lehman, Leland, Lennox, Leonard, Levy, Lewis, 
Lincoln, Lindquist, Lindsay, Lindstrom, Liv- 


ngston, Livingstone, Lloyd, Logan, Long, 

Loomis, Lord, Lowell, Ludwig, Lynch, Lyons. 
M 

Macauley, MacCormac, MacDonald, MacFar- 
ind, MacGregor, Mack, Mackey, MacMillan, 
Madden, Madison, Magee, Magill, Maguire, 
Maher, Mahoney, Mallery, Mallory, Maloney, 
Mandel, Manley, Mann, Mannering, Manning, 
Mansfield, Marcus, Markham, Marquardt, 
Marsh, Marshall, Martin, Marvin, Mason, Mas- 
sey, Master, Mather, Mathias, Mathison, Mat- 
thews, Maxwell, Mayer, Maynard, McCallister, 
McArthur, McBride, McCabe, McCann, Mc- 
Carthy, McCauley, McChesney, McClellan, Mc- 
Clure, McConnell, MeCormick, McCoy, McCul- 
lough, McCutcheon, McGovern, McGrath, Mc- 
Intosh 


<L)) 
TT 
hehe 
iS 


Theory Questions Answered 


Q. What rule governs the joining of s in 
the body of words? 

A. Use the form which is most natural 
in the particular joining—the one which 
gives the most facile and distinct joining. 
These suggestions may be helpful: after a 
circle vowel the sign used for s generally 
depends upon the consonant preceding it; 
thus 


Key: cask, chasm, mask, spasm, paste, vest, 
vessel, wrestle, guest, taste. 

But where s occurs between horizontal 
characters without a vowel intervening, the 
“comma s”’ is generally used ; thus 


—— 2 


Johnson, Larson, Dodson, Munson. 
oe 


Key: 


Q. I have no rule for writing sulphur, soup, 
and similar words with the “comma s.” I have 
forgotten where I have seen the “reverse s” 
used in these words, which I believe was accord- 
ing to rule. Will you please explain? 

A. In the words mentioned the “comma 
s’’ should be used. It would be incorrect 
to write them with the “reverse s.” For 
authority, see first sentence of Par. 55: 
“The hooks may be regarded as minute 
curves, and rules for joining s or th to 
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curves will therefore apply to them.” In 
other words, would be written 
like “‘sk,” except, of course, that the hook 
would be smaller than k. 

* * — 


“su, soo, 


Q. Will you please explain what should go 
on the line of writing in such words as “mis- 
understanding,” etc., and why? I cannot find 
the Gregg Writer in which this subject was dis- 
cussed. 

A. The first consonant, m, rests on the 
line, according to rule given in Par. 26. 
If placed above the line it would be re 
garded as a disjoined prefix. The rest 
of the word—-stand or stood—being placed 
beneath indicates omission of under. 

om 7 .* 

Q. May I suggest two disjoined prefixes 
which I have given my students, but which have 
never occurred in the Gregg Writer? They are 
“abstra” and “obstru,” represented by disjoined 
“abs” and “obs” respectively. While there are 
but few words coming under them, I have found 
them of great value at times. 

A. If you will refer to the Shorthand 
Dictionary you will find the principle ap- 
plied, but with the s also omitted—that is, 
disjoined “ab” and “ob” are used to repre- 
sent “abstra’” and “obstru” respectively. 
The examples given in the dictionary are 
abstract, abstruse, obstruct. The principle 
may, of course, be extended to the deriva- 
tives of these words. 

* o * 
Q. When is they represented by th? 


A. Before are, will, were, want, ought 
words beginning with o, r, 1; as 


a . er 


( 

Key: they are, they will, they were, they 

want, they ought to be, in which they are. 
+ * * 

Q. Why is the hook inserted in produce? 

A. When pro occurs before t or d—as 
in protest, produce- it is more convenient 
to retain the vowel. In this connection it 
should be noted that when per occurs be- 
fore t or d the reversing principle is ap- 
plied. Examples: perturb, pertain, per- 
dition. 


Gt 
(a 


“Deserve success and you shall command 


” 


it. 
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A Gearcher as a Friend 


(Shorthand for plate-writing exercise, April number) 

















"THERE is a principle which is a bar against all information and which 
will keep a man in everlasting ignorance; that principle is contempt prior 
to investigation. — Herbert Spencer. 












































it on” for the benefit of others. 


their subscription. 


New Use for Paper Clip 


place in your notebook instead of 
the much-talked-of rubber band? 
| use an ordinary Gem clip and by gather- 
ing about half a dozen leaves together, 
putting it on the left-hand side of my note- 
book, and letting it extend out about a 
quarter of an inch, find that it makes an 
excellent marker. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to turn right to the place 
with your left thumb. I have never worn 
one out, which is another point in its favor 
over the rubber band. Sometimes a rubber 
band will become rotten and when you 
stretch it out to put some more leaves 
under it, it will break, fly up and hit you in 
the face. Perhaps you are somewhat 
“peeved” already and this makes it worse; 
you then go in to take a letter, and, owing 
to your flustered state of mind, miss part of 
it; afterwards you make several mistakes 
on the typewriter and the result is that 
when you take the letter in, what few 
words the “Boss’’ recognizes are smeared 
from erasing. Net result—Fired! “Great 
oaks from little acorns,” you know. 
Moral—try a clip!—D. G. Hughes. 
Another Way of Using Clip 
Does your employer hand you the let- 
ters as soon as he dictates the answers to 
them? If so, do you ever have any trouble 
keeping them together in the right order so 
that you will be able to get the right letter 
without trouble each time when transcrib- 
ing? If you do, you may overcome this 
point by using a wide paper clip, and as 
soon as you are handed a letter, snap it on 
top of the others in the jaws of the clip. 
One of the spring snap clothes pins will 
answer the purpose as well—Joy Nelson 
Tait, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
Eliminating Noise of Typewriter 
I think that all typewriters, regardless 
of name, are more or less noisy in opera- 
tion. In order to overcome this fault in 


I at about using a clip to mark the 





Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, you help 
yourself. if you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way of doing your work, “ pass 


Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to a twelve-months’ extension of 






my machine, I cut two sheets of double 
crimped packing board (like sample here- 
with—probably you can describe it bet- 
ter), a little larger than the base of my 
machine, and drive a brass-headed up- 
holstering tack through the two sheets and 
into the top of my desk just under each 
foot of my machine—the rubber “shoe” 
fitting over the round head of the tack and 
preventing the machine’s “creeping.”” The 
tacks should not be driven down firmly, the 
heads being about a quarter of an inch 
above the sheet. It is as cheap and ef- 
fectual a remedy as I have ever seen ap- 
plied; therefore, thought I would pass it 
on.—L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich. 


Take Care of Your Eyes 


Doubtless many stenographers have 
trouble with their eyes while endeavoring 
to transcribe their notes. I would urge 
those who are hindered in their work for 
this reason to write with a pen rather than 
a pencil if they are not in the habit of 
so doing. 

After using first a pen and then a pencil 
for several months, I have found to my 
entire satisfaction, that outlines written in 
ink stand out much more prominently than 
those written with a pencil; hence less 
strain on the optic nerve while transcrib- 
ing.—Stella Campbell, Selma, California. 


Thinking in Shorthand 


Although it takes some effort, especially 
on the part of beginners, it is no doubt a 
valuable asset to think in shorthand. | 
having completed a correspondence. 
in shorthand about one month ago, I 
made it a practice to do this, and I a 
sure it has done much in helping me with 
the art. 

Occasionally in reading a newspaper ar- 
ticle, I think the shorthand forms for the 
printed words. I do the same when en- 
gaged in conversation with a person who 
does not speak too rapidly. By thinking in 
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shorthand, the characters so impress them 
selves upon the mind that they are not very 
readily eradicated. It will benefit you to 
think in shorthand.—John C. Bailey, Cen- 
tre Hall, Pa. 
Keeping the Eraser Clean 

When making carbon copies, it some- 
times becomes necessary to erase. In do- 
ing this, a piece of paper about two inches 
square, placed back of the carbon, can be 
used. Erase the original; then, when eras- 
ing the carbon, leave this piece of paper in, 
holding it back against the carbon. Thus, 
the eraser does not hit against the carbon, 
and therefore prevents its becoming dirty, 
which, when erasing again, avoids a 
“smut.” This also keeps the ink on the 
carbon from soiling one’s fingers.—Allan 
Horton, 99 Forest Street, Providence, R. I. 


To Remove Ink Stains 


The stenographer who holds the place 
of bookkeeper, or who has more or less 
clerical work to perform, will invariably 
get ink stains on his finger tips. A good 
way to remove the ink is to dip the sul- 
phurous end of a match in water and then 
rub freely on the ink stains. This is 
found to be very useful in a position where 
the use of a pen is required.—Willie Nor- 
ton, Box 7, Roff, Okla. 

Stimulating Competitive Spirit 

I have a chart on the wall entitled 
“Office Training Race’ and each time a 
student hands in one of the assignments he 
gets a red mark after his name one-eighth 
inch long. That is the biggest inspiration 
to most of them to work I have come 
across. I am also posting on the bulletin 
the number of 100 per cent marks each 
person has in a week in spelling.—H. F. 
Post, Gregg School, Chicago. 

Special Signs on Typewriters 

The degree (°) sign may be made by 
throwing the machine out of alignment, 
moving the paper about one-half space 
backward, and striking the small o, then 
returning to the line. This makes a de- 
gree sign which is accurate and neat in 
appearance, as, 45° ell; 360° 1 circle. 

The equality sign is made by use of the 
hyphen in the same manner.—Miss 
Frankie Beard, Box 23, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Sticking to a Thing 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 






in various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 
subscribers to this magazine. Names are not repeated after first publication. The appli 
cation for enrollment must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand 
Address the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Il 





E are giad to be able to give our 
readers this month a glimpse of 
one of the “sights” of Hongkong, 

sent to the Department by a most enthusi- 
istic member, Mr. James A. Lam, of the 
lava-China-Japan Lyn, Hongkong. Mr. 
Lam joined originally with the idea of cor- 
responding in Dutch with some of his fel- 
low members interested in languages, but 
ilthough he has not yet found a corre- 
spondent conversant in that tongue, he is 
enjoying a lively exchange of postals with 
members in this country. We wish that all 
the “Postcarditis’’ victims could see the 
artistic letter we received just prior to the 
arrival of the postal card which is repro- 
duced here, but as it is written in purple 
type to match the wistaria blossoms, it will 
not take well in the engraving process. 
You can picture for yourselves, however, a 
Japanese family of seven seated on their 
veranda at Kamata, Tokyo, under hanging 
festoons of wistaria. The letter is written 
on birchbark paper, illustrated with this 
pretty scene in those clear, charming colors 
which only the Japanese and Chinese art- 
ists seem able to produce. 

Even if you cannot enjoy seeing the 
letter, you can all profit from the message 
it bears. After telling of the hundred 
ecards he has received in the two months 
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since he joined the Exchange, Mr. Lam 
goes on to describe the journey one card 
had before reaching him: “I am enclosing 
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a card received from a friend in the States. 
Due credit should be given to the postal 
department at Chicago, as you will readily 
observe that my friend did not deem it 
necessary to mention the destination of the 
card—and yet it reached me with but little 
delay! This is wonderful!” And indeed 
it was, for the card was addressed merely 
“Java-China, Japan Line’—no city, no 
country given. It was sent by the post- 
office here to Yokohoma, where it was de- 
livered to Messrs. Van Nierop & Co. They 
sent it on to Kobe, to a branch office of 
the Java-China-Japan Lyn, and from there 
it was readdressed to its final destination at 
Hongkong. We echo Mr. Lam’s hopes 
that “other writers of Gregg Shorthand 
will know better how to address a card.” 
Our members should remember to be very 
careful in giving addresses exactly as they 
appear in the directory, especially in the 
case of postals bound for other countries. 
Our own postoffice department, and those 
of other countries likewise, we presume, 
has given the postmasters wide latitude in 
disposing of misdirected post cards, and it 
is only the kindness of the clerks that 
saves many badly addressed cards from the 
“Dead Letter” pile. If you want your 
messages to be delivered, you must be care- 
ful to perform your part of the work care- 
fully. 

The following letter will explain in an- 
other way why some of the members com- 
plain that their cards are never answered. 
It was only a day or two after we heard 
from Mr. Lam that this letter was received 
from Prof. Edward Gauntlett, an eminent 
shorthand teacher in Yamaguchi, Japan, 
the inventor of a Japanese system of short- 
hand in use in the Diet at Tokyo. 

This department of yours is one of the most 
useful things to beginners in shorthand that can 
be imagined, and as I am a subscriber to your 
magazine, and a member of the Exchange, I 
wonder if you would kindly allow me to say a 
few words with regard to the correspondence. 

I receive from eight to fifteen post cards a 
day, some in your system and some in Pitman’s ; 
but there are many, especially in the United 
States, who write their names or addresses 
(sometimes both) in shorthand, and when this 
is done it is impossible often for me to answer 
the cards, as, not being an American, I cannot 
guess what the names might be. For instance, 
yesterday I received twenty-one cards; one with 
a view of Akaroa, N. Z., with name and address 
in shorthand; and one each from Buffalo and 
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Kansas City, with the names in shorthand, and 
I cannot make them out, as American names 
are very strange to me. I am anxious to.angwer 
these, as the cards are well written’ and: have 
pretty views, but what am I to do? It is my 
rule to answer every card within twenty-four 
hours, and I have always done so except when 
away from home. In addition to this, when the 
name is in longhand I really have not the time, 
with my multifarious duties in the college, to 
look up the address. If your carrespondénts 
would only consider this—and also the postage, 
which is often insufficient—it would be a boon. 
In my correspondence a rubber stamp is used, 
which all must be able to read. 


For the mutual comfort of our members, 
let us all give close attention to these de- 
tails in the future. Do not forget that a 
two-cent stamp is required for messages 
going outside of the United States. We re- 
quire applicants for membership in the 
Exchange to give us their names and ad- 
dresses in longhand and the rest of the 
application in shorthand. This is the only 
safe plan to follow, in the opening of the 
correspondence at any rate. Why not 
adopt it? The rubber-stamp suggestion 
is a good one, too. 

We have a request from Mr. Henry 
Parker of Marysborough, Queensland, 
Australia, whose name was given in the 
list of members published in the January 
issue, that his name be withdrawn for the 
present. He prefers to wait until he has 
completed his study of the Manual before 
attempting regular correspondence. Mr. 
Parker wants to “play fair’ and he is too 
busy just now to answer the shorthand 
messages from his fellow members. 

In addition to the following list another 
teacher has joined forces with us this 
month—Mr. J. H. Hardie, of the Green- 
ville Business University, Greenville, Tex. 
Mr. Hardie is a member of one of the 
Evercirculator classes, but wants to corre- 
spond with other teachers through this de- 
partment. Since the new condition was 
added in January, making “one’s short- 
hand a passport” into the Exchange, he 
“naturally feels a desire to enter.” Mr. 
Hardie’s postal shows a finely developed 
style of writing, easy and graceful, which 
must be a great inspiration to his students. 





New Members 


Litchfield Anstess, 518 Atlantic St., Laurium, 
Mich. 
































Joseph A. Bowers, 505 House Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

James M. Conroy, 200 E. Broad St., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

Cc. E. Craig, care Freight Office, Colman 
Dock, Seattle, Wash. 

Frank Day, 1819 W. Seventh St., Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Lillian M. De Witt, 1248 Jackson St., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Emma Dicker, 427 Berwick St., Easton, Pa. 

George A. Dryden, Empire, Canal Zone, 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Olga Erickson, R. F. D. Box 18, Astoria, 
{ yregon. 

Leta Ewers, 48 Mansfield Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Arleen Fiedler, 819 Crooks St., Green Bay, 
\W 1S. 

R. J. Fletcher, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Ashel B. Gardner, 3310 W. Lee St., Green- 
ville, Tex. (Will answer all cards received.) 

D. Gregory, Dowling St., Arncliffe, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 

Edith M. Gustafson, 124 Spruce St., Cadillac, 
Mich. (Would like cards from former students 
of Ferris Institute now located out west.) 

J. H. Hardie, Box 523, Greenville, Tex. 

Russell Harrison, Cherry Brook, Pennant 
Hills West, Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 

Gertrude D. Herman, 1623 Oak St., Chicago 
Heights, IIL. 

L. Hesketh, Merivale Road, Rymble, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 

Lillian Hilgendorf, 511 W. Fifth St., Merrill, 
Wis. 

Jesse A. Hitchcock, 21 W. Saratoga St., care 
Louden Park Cemetery Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Lewis Jarrendt, care Estate of David Ward, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Lowell Kahler, R. F. D. No. 1, Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Annie Kastner, 1000 36th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Prefers foreign cards.) 

Hope Kissell, 2219 California St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Marie Larsen, 129 W. Bond St., Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Jennie Locke, Capitan, N. Mex. 

M. Merrick, “Maryville,” Wangee Road, Bel- 
more, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 

Harold Nelson, 120 Florida St., Laurium, 
Mich. 


Verner L. Newlund, Highland Park Station, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Katherine Nugent, 1203 E. Main St., Merrill, 
Wis. 

Ida P. Olson, 415 Pine St., Calumet, Mich. 


Nelle Peters, 914 W. Koenig St., Grand Is- 
land, Nebr. 
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Frank R. Pierce, 2020 Sixth Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Tillie Roberts, 2026 Calumet Ave., Calumet, 
Mich. 

Regina Schaeffer, 3708 North Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Josephine M. Shardy, 130 Bloomfield Ave., 
Nutley, N. J. 

Gertrude Simpson, 211 Rockland St., Calu- 
met, Mich. 

W. K. Sittig, 61 Pearl Ave., Oil City, Pa. 

Geo. J. Steele, La Moure, N. Dak. 

Victor E. Stohlberg, Des Moines, Iowa. 

M. Tanner, “Horfield,” 2 Union St., Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 

Harold Wareham, 1408 Lake Linden Ave., 
Calumet, Mich. 

Arthur Wood, 122 Eliza St., Providence, R. 1. 
(Prefers scenic cards.) 

Altie Wright, 2030 Calumet Ave., Calumet, 
Mich. 

Winifred Kenna, 5496 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
lil. 
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Study While Working 


is ET the study habit,” says W. L. 
( Park, vice-president and general 
manager of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, in a bulletin to the employes 
of the road. This is good advice, not only 
for railroad men, but for every worker. 
The man who studies constantly the prin- 
ciples that apply to his work will produce 
better results than the man who goes along 
doing things as he has been taught to do 
them, and he will also progress mentally. 
If, further, he studies how other workers 
in his line do things, he will become an 
expert. 

There is a belief among the uneducated 
that education is a magic acquisition, ob- 
tained for a lifetime by a college or tech- 
nical school course. But the habit of study 
throughout life marks the progressive from 
the unprogressive worker, whatever the 
educational start. 

The educational bureau of the Illinois 
Central is intended to aid study by men 
who do things. Such a bureau might well 
be created by every corporation. Study 
combined with practical work is the order 
of the newer technical education. It has 
produced admirable results in Germany, 
and it is coming rapidly into favor in the 
United States. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor, 1910-1911 








(Continued from the April issue) 


J. A. Bowers, Bowers’ Private School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clara B. Wolfe, Augustana College, Can- 
ton, S. D. 
B. E. Wick, 

S. D. 

I. V. Cobleigh, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Mrs. Isabelle Johnson, Southern 
University, Norfolk, Va. 

Inga D. Hong, Pacific Lutheran Academy 
and Business College, Parkland, Wash. 
Mrs. Alice D. Root, Webster City High 

School, Webster City, Iowa. 

James Bay Academy, Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada. 

M. J. Brophy, Woodstock Business Col- 
lege, Woodstock, Ont., Canada. 

Benjamin H. Holland, The Massey Busi- 
ness College, Columbus, Ga. 

H. C. Stanley, James Milliken University, 
Decatur, Ill. 

Bernice Clark, Brown’s Business College, 
Jacksonville, I. 

O. E. Butz, Indiana Business College, Mar- 
ion, Ind. 

Elsie Ryder, Girls’ High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

L. A. Detring, Southwestern College, Win- 
field, Kan. 

Marion Hoeffel, Menominee High School, 
Menominee, Mich. 

Jessie C. Kempton, Brainerd Business Col- 
lege, Brainerd, Minn. 

G. W. Moothart, Moothart’s Business Col- 
lege, Farmington, Mo. 

H. J. Huff, Billings Polytechnic Institute, 
Billings, Mont. 

Phelp’s Commercial School, Bozeman, Mont. 
(through Clara Welty and Clementine 
Hanks). 

Emil Benson, 
Neb. 

Phoebe A. Duane, Elko High School, Elko, 
Nev. 

Helen M. Calkins, New Mexico 
School, Silver City, N. Mex. 
Mrs. C. H. Benson, Tri-State Commercial 

College, Keokuk, Iowa. 

E. D. Carpenter, Hall-Moody Business Col- 
lege, Martin, Tenn. 

H. E. Welbourne, West Allis High School, 
West Allis, Wis. 

H. E. Gardner, Norton High School, Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

F. H. Metzler, Southern 
School, Bloomfield, Iowa. 

J. M. Reeder, Huntington Park Union 
High School, Huntington Park, Cal. 

I’Dell Carney, Heald’s Business College, 
Ocean Park, Cal. 

Emma B. Dearborn, Meriden High School, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Jessie M. Caldwell, 


Redfield College, Redfield, 


Business 


Luther Academy, Wahoo, 


Normal 


Iowa Normal 


East Aurora High 


School, Aurora, II. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 
10 


10 


Sister M. Virginia, Holy Family Academy, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sisters, Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ, 
St. Augustine’s School, Chicago, II. 
J. S. Griffiths, Dixon Business College and 
Normal School, Dixon, Ill. 

Rev. S. P. Hoffman, St. Anthony's 
Parochial School, Effingham, II. 

John Edward Martin, Geneseo Collegiate 
Institute, Geneseo, II. 

Hancock High School, Hancock, Mich. 
(through Nellie Kelly and J. F. Pribble). 

Laura J. McCoig, Winona Business College, 
Winona, Minn. 

Lawrence A. Johnson, Oskaloosa College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Grant A. Karns, York College, York, Neb. 

Fannie E. Lasher, Drake Business College, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

S. G. Broadwater, Devils 
School, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Benedictine Sisters, St. Mary’s School, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 

J. Madison Gathany, Hope St. 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Brother Linus, St. Edward’s College, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Clawson-Hamilton Business College, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

Wenatchee Business College, Wenatchee, 
Wash. (through Mrs. L. M. Lewis). 

Karl McMurry, Tempe Union High School, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

C. R. Phelps, Berlin Business College, Ber- 
lin, Ont., Canada. 

Miss M. B. Munro, 
Business College, 
B. C., Canada. 

Clare MacKinnon, Summerside, P. E. L., 
Canada. 

Margary E. Ruebush, Wood’s Commercial 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Henry M. Sayre, State Preparatory School, 
Boulder, Colo. 

High 


Cc. H. Adams, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Laura A. Simmons, New Britain Commer- 
cial College, New Britain, Conn. 

Dominican Sisters, Washington, D. C. 

Sister M. Crucifix, St. Mathias School, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

R. R. Williams, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Mary E. Williams, Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Marion, Il. 

Grace Williams, Hiawatha High School, 
Hiawatha, Kan. 

Alfred C. Christeson, Leavenworth High 
School, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Angie L. Pulsifer, Morse 
Bath, Me. 

Mary A. Townsend, Snow Hill High School, 
Snow Hill, Md. 

(To be continued) 


Lake High 


High 


Westminster Modern 
New Westminster, 


Centennial School, 


High School, 
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Medical Plates—lV 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


(Concluded from the April number) 
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HOSE who have been following “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” as it has 
appeared from month to month for 

. year past will be especially interested in 
the account of the visit paid by a Chicago 
principal to an old country schoolhouse in 
Wisconsin where one of Ichabod Crane's 
descendants is conducting his reign of ter- 
ror in all its old-time force. 

While this schoolmaster is not a lineal 
descendant of the erstwhile preceptor of 
Sleepy Hollow, the following description 
of his person and his school is strikingly 
like the ‘original. The author has even 
caught the Irvingesque style! 


Glimpse of the Methods of Pedagogy in 
Vogue More Than a Hundred Years 
Ago, Still in Practice 


“The era of the Ichabod Crane type of school 
teacher, so prevalent in the country schools a 
generation ago, is past,” said a principal of a 
north side Chicago high school the other day, 
“but here and there one of these old-fashioned 
pedagogues still is to be found. On an excur- 
sion which led to northern Wisconsin a short 
time ago I came upon one of these relics of 
in age when the three ‘R’s,’ ground in with the 
ever ready birch, constituted the curriculum 
of our country schools. 

“With a friend I was driving along a country 
road, when we came upon a typical rural school. 
There stood the little brick structure literally 
cobwebbed with crevices, which successive sea- 
sons of cold and warm weather had wrought 
upon the defective masonry. The yard, per- 
haps an acre in extent, was surrounc ed with a 
red painted fence, which was leaning over with 
age. So strikingly similar was the school to the 
one I had attended in my childhood days that 
I proposed to my companion that we pay a call. 
He assented. 

“In answer to our knock the door flew open 
and we gazed upon the master of this little king- 
dom of learning. It was as if the Ichabod 
Crane of Sleepy Hollow, as I have mentally 
painted him, had stepped from the pages of 
Washington Irving and stood before us. There 
was the same consciousness of wisdom and self- 
importance depicted on his lineaments. He 
wore the familiar shiny black coat, with the 
flapping tails, and trousers with baggy knees. 


Plate-Weiting Exercise 


_ Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key" given below 
Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next 
month with the authoritative plates. This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 
on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review. 














“In response to his bidding we stepped inside. 
About a score of pupils, ranging from tow- 
headed urchins of six to young men, to whom 
school was merely a winter chore, were seated 
in the ink-stained, grimy double seats. In the 
middle of the room was a coal stove, flaming 
red hot about the firebox, to the great dis- 
comfort of the unfortunate pupils seated near 
it, whose only shield from the terrific heat 
were three canvas screens, through which the 
hot rays flowed mercilessly. As we passed up 
an outer aisle to the rostrum I noted that the 
pupils some distance from the stove were hardly 
less unfortunate, for a cold January wind whis- 
tled through every chink and pounced upon its 
victims out of reach of the tropical influence of 
the stove. While some were parching in the 
heat of a Sahara, others were enduring the cold 
of the arctics. 

“At our entrance every eye was raised from 
the lessons to gaze upon the strangers, but the 
master returned to his rostrum and swept his 
charges with a warning glance. Unkempt heads 
lost no time in bending over books again. It 
was apparent what form of government reigned 
in that little domain. Nothing but the veriest 
any could have evoked the awe in which 

master was held to his face. There were 
none of your modern ideas of co-operative fel- 
lowship between teacher and pupil. Never did 
monarch on his throne compel more servile 
homage than this Ichabod Crane, seated at his 
desk, overlooking his rustic subjects before 
him. 

“After giving us chairs near the little chest 
of books, called the library, the master called 
the fourth-reader class. The half-dozen boys 
and girls, painfully ill at ease at the arrival 
of the unexpected visitors, stood in a line 
along the edge of the rostrum—there were no 
recitation seats. Quavering voices, in singsong 
tones, hurried through Wordsworth’s ‘Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill,’ a panegyric of the 
Duke of Wellington, and one or two other 
familiar excerpts from readers of two decades 
ago. Now and then the gruff voice of the 
master interrupted to correct the pronuncia- 
tion of a word and the singsong went on. Of 
that the lesson consisted. There was no diver- 
gence in the way of an explanation of the text 
by teacher or pupil—merely a repetition of 
what was apparently a meaningless jumble of 
words to the poor pupils. 

“The class dismissed, the master stepped from 
the rostrum and stirred the fire. He stepped to 
the door, opened it, thrust his head out and 
there came a suspicious sound to my ears. I 
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looked more closely at our host. Horrors! He 
was chewing tobacco. 

“Shortly after we bade him adieu and con- 
tinued our journey. As we stepped from that 
little schoolroom, filled with the sturdy sons 
and daughters of a sturdy race, there came to 
my mind a picture of scenes in Chicago school- 
rooms. What a contrast! Here were lusty 
young pupils groping their way in the dark- 
ness; there were armies of children, less lusty, 
perhaps, but with all the light of modern edu- 
cational science to guide their footsteps. One 
was the eighteenth century; the other the 
twentieth. 

“But as I mused on I was consoled by the 
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thought that the day of Ichabod Cranes is done. 
New ideas of education are permeating the new- 
est rural districts and the next generation will 
know the ‘little red school house,’ such as I 
had just seen, only by tradition.”"—The Daily 
News. 


We are glad to announce in this con- 
nection that “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” is now ready for distribution in book 
form. Lovers of Irving's charming tale, 
who have missed the first plates in the 
magazine, can therefore avail themselves 
of the complete shorthand version. 


Civic Honors for a Gregg Writer 


E learn with pleasure that a 
W writer of Gregg Shorthand, and 

one of its most loyal supporters, 
Mr. William Clark, has 
been elected Mayor 
of Doncaster, England. 
The Doncaster Chron 
icle has an _ extended 
notice of the election, 
with a portrait of Mr. 
Clark. After giving an 
account of his very 
successful career, the 
Chronicle says: 

“The coming munici- 
pal year will be a very 
important one in the 
history of the old Bor- 
ough of Doncaster. His 
Majesty King George 
is expected to visit the 
town on at least two 
occasions — the Royal 
Show and the running 
of the St. Leger. Mr. 
Clark will take the civic chair as Coun- 
cillor William Clark. Will he retire from 





Mr. Wiitiam CLark 


it as Councillor Sir William Clark? Who 
knows?’ 

In response to our letter of congratu- 
lation and a request for 
a copy of the photo- 
graph which Appeared 
in the Doncaster papers, 
Mr. Clark wrote to us 
in shorthand, and, as 
the letter is written in 
an excellent style of 
shorthand, we have re 
produced it on the op- 
posite page. We cannot 
offer a prize for a 
transcript of this let- 
ter because it is so leg- 
ible that all writers of 
the system will be able 
to read it offhand. Mr. 
Clark’s 
creditable as his theory. 

We appreciate very 
cordially the support 
Mr. Clark has given the 
system and we hope to hear of his con- 
tinued success. 


“style” is as 
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guage.— Farraday. 








HOLD it a great point in self-education that the student be continually 
engaged in forming exact ideas, and in expressing them clearly by lan- 
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The Spokane Convention 


URING the past two months we have 
1) received a number of communica- 
tions from various members of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
and the Spokane Teachers’ Club bearing on 
the coming convention of the Federation 
and the methods of getting to Spokane in 
the most economical and satisfactory way 
and in a way yielding the greatest profit 
in observation. We regret that our limited 
space prevents us from publishing these 
communications in full, as we feel sure they 
would be of great interest to our readers. 
Early in March, Mr. Morton MacCor- 
mac, President of the Federation, wrote 
us: 


The several sections of the Federation are 
active. The Shorthand Section was the first 
to present its program and if it is a specimen 
of what we may hope from the other sections, 
we can be sure of one of the real treats of a 
lifetime. The Penmanship Section program is 
already out and published and, in a compara- 
tively short time, we will have the reports from 
the other sections. Mr. H. C. Blair, Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, is working 
toward the Federation program and the local 
entertainment. We are assured by a letter just 
received from him, that we are to have an ad- 
dress by the Governor of the State of Washing- 
ton and another by J. J. Hill. These in them- 
selves are enough to show what the rest of the 
program may be. There will be sight-seeing 
days in Spokane, public receptions, general 
literary and musical programs furnished by the 
local talent, special programs on Wednesday 
by the Central Teachers’ Association and op 
Thursday by the Gregg Shorthand Association. 

Abundant means of transportation are being 
provided. Mr. Faust and the Spokane Club have 
chosen “The Rex Tours” and by addressing him 
at Chicago, or E. E. Gaylord, at Beverly, in- 
formation relative to their plans may be secured. 
It is their purpose to give you a choice of 
several routes on the American Plan scheme. 
That is, one flat purchase pays for your car 
fare, your meals, your Pullman, and all regular 
expenses incident to travel. In addition to this 
route I have with very much thought and upon 
consulting with a great many of our people, 
arranged an itinerary for the northern route 
going and central route returning—in other 
words, via St. Paul and back through the Colo- 
rado Mountains. Surely a glorious trip at this 
season of the year! Information relative to this 
plan of travel can be obtained from this office, 
from the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., at Chicago, 
or from any Agent of any of the Central Pas- 
senger Association or Eastern Passenger Asso- 
ciation lines. These trips are not in conflict 
but are arranged in such a manner that you can 
have your choice of routes. It matters not to 


the officers of the Federation which route you 
take, but it is a matter of concern to us as to 
whether you are going to Spokane or not. We 
want you; we need you. 

Eastern teachers should arrange to come a 
little early if possible and attend the meeting 
of the N. E. A. at Chicago, July 8-12. They 
can leave Chicago on the evening of July 11 
and arrive in Spokane in time for our conven- 
tion. Leaving Spokane we will visit all of the 
principal cities of the Inland Empire and 
return by way of Portland, Salt Lake, Colo- 
rado Springs, and Denver. The round trip fare 
from Chicago is $65. 


Under date of March 15 Mr. J. F. Fish, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Spokane Teachers’ Club, 
wrote us: 


The Spokane Club and the All-Expense Spe- 
cial Tour, were organized and perfected in the 
interests of the Federation to enable the larg- 
est number possible to make the trip at a mini- 
mum of expense. You will perhaps never again 
be able to make the trip as inexpensively, ad- 
vantageously and enjoyably as at this time via 
the Spokane Teachers’ Club Specials. 

Leaving Chicago the evening of July 1, this 
Special will proceed to Omaha, Denver, etc., 
arriving at Yellowstone Park on the morn- 
ing of July 7, where the party will disem- 
bark and proceed to do the Park in six days 
via the Wiley Way. Can you think of missing 
it? Why, it is an education in itself, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of people scrape and 
save for years in order that they may visit this 
one place of interest and wonder, and are satis- 
fied to return home and ever after sing praises 
of this glorious treat. This is not all though, by 
any means. When we have seen all in the Park 
that time will allow, then we will proceed on- 
ward arriving at Spokane on July 15, where 
we will remain four days to attend the Conven- 
tion. This concluded the party will proceed, 
some on a tour through the Canadian Rockies, 
while others Southward to Frisco, Los Angeles, 
and other points designated in the itinerary, 
returning via the Royal Gorge to Salt Lake 
City, thence homeward, arriving in Chicago 
August 5. 

No doubt you have received itinerary and 
other literature explaining in detail this tour, 
together with cost of the entire trip, including 
transportation, sleeping car reservation, meals, 
and every expense incident to the trip, except- 
ing little side jaunts which you may want to 
make along the route. $234.75, to be exact, is 
what it will cost you to make this trip. 


Mr. E. E. Gaylord, eastern representa- 
tive of the Spokane Teachers’ Club says: 
Teachers going to the Spokane Convention 
may go at excursion rates (practically $65 for 
the round trip) from Chicago over any one of 
a number of lines, returning by a different line 
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without extra charge, except that it is customary e¢onsumed by the different trips, ete. Fur- 
to add $15 extra for the return through Cali- : 


fornia. 
Mr. Gaylord then describes the different the different trips may be had by writing 
routes chosen by the Spokane Teachers’ Mr. Morton MacCormac, 1208 E. 63d St., 


Club, giving in detail the roads over which Chicago, or Mrs. A. E. Yerex, Manager, 
the various special trains will pass, the “The Rex Tours,” 1523 Marquette Build- 


sights to be seen along the way, the time ing, Chicago. 


@ 


Program of Convention of The Gregg Shorthand Association 
Spokane, Thursday, July 18, 1912, 2 P. M. 


ther information about the convention and 


Pampers TOA . 6.oscs wo a dweccs Sc ter Veta odeeciete taeener H. A. Hagar 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANNUAL Contest ror Grece Tracuers’ Gop, Sitver AND Bronze MEDALS. 
(To be conducted by Committee appointed by the President.) 


PresENT-Day TENDENCIES IN TEACHING SHORTHAND............+-: Joun R. Greoao 
Discussion. 


Business Meetine: Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Director of Evercirculators 
Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


THURSDAY, 6:30 P. M. 
Wetcome Banquet To Mr. Grece by Spokane citizens. 
Hall of Doges, Davenport's. 


@ 














‘O= of the most important lessons to be learned by every man who 

would get on in his calling is the art of economizing his time. A 
celebrated Italian was wont to call his time his estate; and it is true of this 
as of other estates of which the young come into possession, that it is rarely 
prized till it is nearly squandered; and then, when life is fast waning, they 
begin to think of spending the hours wisely, and even of husbanding the 
moments. Unfortunately, habits of indolence, listlessness, and procrastina- 
tion, once firmly fixed, cannot be suddenly thrown off, and the man who has 
wasted the precious hours of life’s seed-time finds that he cannot reap a har- 
vest in life’s autumn. It is a truism which cannot be too often repeated, 
that lost wealth may be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by study, lost 
health by temperance or medicine, but lost time is gone forever.""— Mathers. 





————- 
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committee reporters 


D. C. 
enough to send us 


of January 21: 


A Gregg Writer Reporter of Congressional Committees 


N the February 
list of fifty-nine 
Shorthand, of whom forty-four were 
official reporters. Some of our readers have 
been kind enough to supply us with the 
names of reporters using the system whose 
names were not included in the list, and 
these are given in the Reporters’ Depart- 


Among those given in the list in the 
February number was John I. Levin, de- 
“court 
porter, St. Paul, Minn.” 
the work of Mr. Levin, accompanied by his 
photograph and a sample page of his ac- 
tual reporting notes of a speech by Col. 
Roosevelt at the Conservation Congress, 
appeared in the October 1910 issue. 

It gives us considerable pleasure to an- 
nounce that Mr. Levin is now one of the 


House of Representatives at Washington, 
Several of our readers were kind 


about the appointment, which appeared in 
the St. Paul newspapers. The following is 
an extract from the 8 
















John I. Levin, court reporter, 504 National 
German American Bank building, St. Paul, re- 
ceived telegraphic notice yesterday of his ap- 
pointment as one of the official reporters of 
Congress. He will be assigned to one of the 
investigating committees, either the “shipping 
combine” or the “money trust” committee. Mr. 
Levin is both court reporter and attorney, and 
this qualifies him especially for transcribing 
testimony at the investigations now pending be- 
fore Congress. Mr. Levin is to leave for Wash- 
ington to-night immediately to take up his 
duties, which probably will require his presence 
in Washington for the entire session. 

Mr. Levin was official reporter of the last 
two sessions of the Minnesota Legislature, and 
has reported some of the most important cases 


number we printed a 
reporters using Gregg 


convention re- 
An article about 


and 





in the United States circuit court of appeals. 
He also reported both the legislative and the 
Board of Control investigation of the Red 
Wing training school. 

When we learned of the appointment 
we sent a letter of congratulation to Mr. 
Levin, to which he replied as follows: 

Your favor of the 20th, has been forwarded 
to me from St. Paul. Don’t know who was 
good enough to send you the news. My idea 
was to work along here for a time before letting 
you know, so that I would be sure of not fall- 
ing down. Have been at the work now for 
about a month, and have reported hearings of 
investigations conducted by a number of the 


for the United States 


newspaper clippings 








t. Paul Pioneer Press committees of the House, to-wit, Post Offices 


and Post Roads, Foreign Affairs, Merchant 
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Marine & Fisheries, Expenditures in Post Office 
Department, Labor, Judiciary, Expenditures in 
the Department of Agriculture, Public Lands, 
Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

We feel sure that Mr. Levin will have 
the good wishes of all our readers and that 
his success will be an inspiration to many 
imbitious young writers. 


Lay) 
+7 Fh 
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Fuse Practice with Theory 


N talking with a school principal about 
the methods of one of his teachers a 
short time ago, he said: 

“She is a fine teacher of the theory. 
Her students are letter perfect on rules. 
They know every word in the Manual and 
Progressive Exercises—can write every 
word correctly and neatly—in fact, they 
can tell you just where any word occurs 
in the book. But—they have no skill in 
writing. There is an almost painful ex- 
actness in their execution, but they have 
no real writing facility...When they en- 
counter new words, they draw them with 
exasperating deliberation; if the dictation 
is not temporarily held up for their benefit, 
they drop their pens, utterly discouraged, 
and assume an air of protest.” 

This principal hit upon a weak point in 
teaching. What is the remedy? Simply 
ihis: Theory and practice must go hand 
in hand. Self-reliance must be instilled 
from the beginning. Students must be 
taught to think, to make use of the word- 
building principles of shorthand from the 
very beginning of their work and under 
the pressure of dictation. There are two 
psychological reasons for this. The first 
is, that through dictation the student is 
encouraged to write more and more with 
total will impulses. The second is, that 
when he has practiced sufficiently he comes 
to depend less upon sight and more and 
more upon muscle sensation. 

In the beginning stages of learning 
shorthand—that is, while the student is 
going through the principles—constructive 
thinking is indispensable. Until the forms 
for all the ordinary words have been trans- 
ferred to the subconscious mind, the stu- 
dent must constantly be called upon to 
exercise the faculty of judgment—which 
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requires the ability to think, and to think 
connectedly. 

How else can students be taught to make 
intelligent use of the shorthand material 
than by giving them constructive work to 
perform? Memorizing a few lists of 
words will not do it. Learning to “recite” 
the rules will not do it. “Copying” will 
not do it. The real secret of it lies in pro- 
viding work that calls forth the student's 
ability to exercise his judgment in apply- 
ing the principles to the writing of new 
words. This kind of practice, coupled 
with generous dictation, and reading of 
notes, will produce shorthand writers—not 
mere theorists. 

Learning the principles thoroughly, of 
course, is essential. But learning the prin- 
ciples as a distinct and separate unit does 
not produce practical writers. The actual 
writing should be made automatic as early 
In the schools that turn out 
writers of shorthand, 
progress simulta- 


as possible. 
the most finished 
theory and practice 
neously. 


7} 
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The Same Old Methods 


NOTHER misstatement by Isaac 
Pitman & Sons has been nailed. 
Recently that firm has had full- 

page advertisements in all of the profes- 
sional papers stating that “After a thor- 
ough investigation into the merits of the 
various systems of shorthand, the Denver 
Board of Education has selected the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand for the newly erected 
North Side High School.” 

We addressed an inquiry on the subject 
to the Denver Board of Education and re- 
ceived the following reply from the Super- 
intendent of Schools: 

Your letter, addressed to the Board of Edu- 
cation relative to the Isaac Pitman method of 
shorthand, has been referred to me. 

In reply would state that no system of short- 
hand has ever been adopted by the Board of 
Education for use in the Denver schools. We 
teach shorthand in all of our five high schools, 
the teachers teaching the system they person- 
ally prefer. The Gregg system is taught in the 
East and West High Schools, two or three Pit- 
manic systems are taught in the other three 
high schools. The Isaac Pitman shorthand is 
used in one high school, but it is not an adopted 
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system, and may be changed at any time by 
action of the Board of Education. 
Very truly yours, 
C. E. Cuapsey, 
Superintendent. 


How long will it take Isaac Pitman & 
Sons to realize that the methods they have 
been accustomed to use in England cannot 
benefit them in this country? 


@ 


Brevities 


The editor and Mrs. Gregg have planned 
to take a trip through France and Ger- 
many during May and June. They expect 
to sail from New York, May 2, on the 
magnificent French liner, “France,” on its 
first eastward voyage. The editor has had 
an unusually strenuous year and is looking 
forward with much pleasure to this vaca- 
tion. He plans to be back just in time to 
join the party leaving Chicago on July 11 
for the convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation at Spokane, 
Wash. While abroad, the editor will take 
advantage of the opportunity to learn 
something about the methods of commer- 
cial and vocational training followed in 
the leading cities of Germany. 

* — . 


A department store in New York is 
using large display advertisements, an- 
nouncing that it will give a typewriter and 
a “complete course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand” for $28.75. Thus the misrepre- 
sentation and degradation of the business 
goes merrily on. How long will the New 
York schools stand for this sort of thing? 

7 - + 


Extensive plans are being carried out 
that give the Polytechnic High School for 
boys in Riverside, Cal., six buildings on a 
campus of sixteen acres, one building to 
be devoted entirely to commercial work. 
Mr. G. W. Scott of Seattle undertook the 
installation of the commercial course in 
September, and how well he has succeeded 
is shown by the fact that about two-thirds 
of the students who entered the school this 
year, and a good percentage ef the others, 
enrolled in the commercial department. It 
is Mr. Scott’s intention to build up a de- 
partment that will be a credit to the pro- 
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gressive section of the country in which he 


is located. 
* * * 


In the October number of the Gregg 
Writer we had pleasure in speaking of the 
growth and development of the New South 
College, Beaumont, Texas, and in congratu- 
lating the president, Mr. F. A. Farmer, on 
the success which had attended his efforts. 

Mr. Farmer has since that time estab- 
lished another commercial school at Fort 
Worth, Texas, which has opened, we under- 
stand, with splendid prospects. The names 
of both schools in the future will be 
Farmer's Business College. The Gregg 
Writer extends to Mr. Farmer and his able 
assistants all good wishes for their con- 
tinued success. 

oa * * 

In a recent interview Andrew Carnegie 
said: “Speaking of mottoes, I want to 
tell you the greatest motto I know of. It 
is this—‘Thine own reproach alone do 
fear.’ That is the truth. If one has a 
judgment of acquittal in his own con- 
science, that’s all he need be concerned 
about. Who do you suppose wrote that? 
Robert Burns, *twas he ‘who of all men 
nestles closest to the bosom of all human- 
ity.’” 

The favorite quotation of Edison is said 
to be, “Everything comes to him who 
hustles while he waits.”’ 

7 * * 

The Omaha High School of Commerce 
will open September Ist in a large grade 
building in the business district which will 
be remodeled and enlarged during the sum- 
mer. There will be about five hundred 
pupils from the beginning, requiring twen- 
ty-two teachers of commercial branches. 
The principal of the school will be Mr. 
L. C. Rusmisel, one of the best known 
commercial teachers in the country. 

* * 7 

Mr. Charles M. Hays, who was lost in 
the sinking of the Titanic, and who was 
president and general manager of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, began his railroad 
career as a stenographer. Twenty-two 
years ago he was working in the passenger 
department of the Atlantic and Pacific. 
For nine years he served as secretary, and 
within seven years was vice-president and 
general manager of the Wabash. 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 

to whom 

department should be addressed. 
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How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 9 


OW to whip the third and fourth 
H fingers into line for continuous, de- 
pendable work is a problem that 
has given many a typist considerable 
thought—and worry. Word exercises de- 
signed especially to train these fingers 
have already been presented. But, of 
course, some straight matter is also neces- 
sary to bring them into harmonious action. 
For some time I have had my eyes open 
for a good piece of matter that would serve 
for just this one thing—to provide some 
continuous, strenuous work for these fin- 
gers. The other day I found it. It was 
in a speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives. When I ran across a 
sentence like this: “We were all elected by 
partisans because we were partisans, and 
as such represented party purposes as ex- 
pressed by party platforms,” I was con- 
vinced that the man who could origin- 
ate such a “Peter-Piper-picked-a-peck-of- 
pickled-peppers” sentence as that was 
capable of getting together some good 
fourth finger exercises. He was, as you 
will see when you write the “copy’’ that 
follows. I have selected an extract of about 
one thousand words from this speech as 
special practice for this installment. 


Third and Fourth Finger Practice 


“Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this 
House, on both sides and in the middle of 
the aisle, I am going to beg your indul- 
gence, because this debate has taken a little 
wider latitude than a close discussion of the 
resolution introduced, upon its merits or 
upon its parliamentary force and value, 
and has entered somewhat into the funda- 
mental principles of party government and 
political administration, if I also depart 
from the subject immediately in hand. 





“As my good friend—and I hope he is 
my good friend—( Mr. Clark of Missouri), 
the leader of the minority, said the other 
day: ‘We may fool all of the people some 
of the time and some of the people all of 
the time, but we cannot fool all of the peo- 
ple all of the time,’ and that was originally 
said by that great Republican president, 
Abraham Lincoln. We are playing politics 
and we are playing for great stakes. We 
are robust partisans, every one of us. The 
Democratic minority—and I applaud it for 
the fact—is playing for points. It is 
straining every nerve to outmaneuver the 
Republican majority in this House. This 
is a great arena, wherein political giants 
and a few political dwarfs are engaged in 
struggling for the possession of the Gov- 
ernment of the greatest people in the 
world. [Loud applause. } 

“We have developed inside of the Con- 
stitution, and outside of the Constitution, 
in accordance with the genius of our blood 
and our people, a government of a great 
people by great parties, parties that de- 
pend for their charters upon the votes of 
a free people from the various sections of 
the country, the highest source from which 
governmental charters have ever proceeded, 
ever can proceed, or ever will proceed. 
Men who hold elective office in this coun- 
try hold such office in every case because 
the majority of the qualified electors in 
their districts have given them a mandate 
to proceed to carry out the promises which 
the party the candidates represent had 
made; and the good faith and the rules 
of the game require that men who have 
received such a trust shall discharge it for 
the benefit of the estate in strict accord 
with the terms of the trust. Any man is 
reprobated properly who betrays any trust 
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that is given to him, whether it be as an 
alderman, a supervisor, a member of the 
assembly, a state senator, or as a member 
of Congress. 

“In this House we are divided by one 
great line of separation, invisible, but rec- 
ognizable as clearly as that center aisle is 
recognizable. On one side are men who 
have come from constituencies who believe, 
however misguidedly, in the promises and 
platforms, in the principles, and in the 
purposes of the Democratic party. On the 
other side are men who come here because 
a majority of the people in their districts, 
seeing them nominated upon Republican 
platforms, accepting the Republican trust, 
believed they were going to come here as 
Republicans and govern themselves accord- 
ing to the purposes of the entire Repub- 
lican party officially expressed. So every 
man who is a man, and not a jellyfish, is 
a partisan. It is not wrong to be a par- 
tisan, especially when partisanship ad- 
dresses itself to the highest purposes of 
patriotism. We were all elected by parti- 
sans because we were partisans, and as 
such represented party purposes as ex- 
pressed by party platforms. None of us 
received any commission to betray his 
party at any time, but each of us was 
elected by majorities which expected us 
to act with the majority of our party asso- 
ciates on all party matters. I take it that 
no Democrat was elected to co-operate with 
our party, nor was any Republican elected 
to hand over the Republican control of this 
House to our political opponents. 

“A man ought to have opinions and con- 
victions. He ought not to be a political 
chocolate eclair. He has a right to his 
individual liberty of opinion and action; 
always, however, within the limits of the 
trust which has been bestowed upon him 
and which he has accepted from his party 
to act with the majority. 

“Now, parties, like governments, provide 
machinery whereby men may adjust dif- 
ferences of opinion. If we have 200 men 


on this side, I believe they are likely to 
have, if not 200 different opinions, at least 
200 different kinds of opinion on almost 
any one of the great questions that concern 
the people of the United States, and we 
have planned to meet together and compare 
views. 


In my judgment, the place to ad- 
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just differences of opinion on unimportant 
questions, and on important questions of 
public policy and party policy, is not in 
public, where one minority uniting with 
another minority may make a temporary 
majority; but in the family caucus, where 
we may adjust our opinions and govern 
ourselves, as representative government 
must always be controlled, by an expres- 
sion properly taken in a proper place, of 
the will of the majority of those qualified 
to speak. In this way only can party ef- 
ficiency and unity be maintained and party 
responsibility as distinguished from per- 
sonal whim be preserved. 

“Now, we have heard a great deal here 
about what the majority of this House can 
do. We have heard some of the humorous 
remarks of the Speaker quoted with ap- 
proval, and to-day, with a grim approval 
by the leader of the minority, that a major- 
ity of this House could pass anything. It 
is true, and the majority of this House 
ought to be able to control the action of 
this House. Apart from courteous treat- 
ment, apart from reasonable consideration 
to the minority, the majority ought abso- 
lutely to control everything that the House 
does, everything that emanates from this 
House. We Republicans were put here by 
the American people for that purpose. 
They had tried you gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle, and, as John Sharp Wil- 
liams once said here on the floor, they are 
afraid of you.” (1,090 words.) 


Open Contest for Typists 


Many of those who have been following 
the work in this department have asked for 
another “contest,” so I am going to con- 
vert this exercise into a contest. While 
intended especially for those who have been 
working on the previous exercises, it will 
be open to all who want to compete. In 
order that those who have followed the 
work in these articles may have a chance 
to show just what they can do in compar- 
ison with others, the awards will be divided 
as follows: There will be two first awards 
—one for the highest speed and accuracy, 
regardless of how the training was re- 
ceived; the other for the highest speed 
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ind accuracy shown by the contestant who 
has worked out the exercises given in these 
irticles. To the next ten best papers, open 
to all, copies of “The Great Stone Face.” 
In sending in your papers, please state 
whether you have followed the work in 
this series of articles, otherwise you will 
be counted as being in the “open” class. 
=) 


SH 


“Getting Out the Mail” 


N a late number of “System,” the busi- 
| ness man’s magazine, Mr. Edward 

Mott Woolly presents a most profitable 
article under the title given above. In this 
article the writer points out how the meth- 
ods by which scientific principles of busi- 
ness management have been applied to the 
work of the stenographic corps in a busi- 
ness office. This article should be read and 
studied by every typist and stenographer, 
as well as by every employer of steno- 
graphic help. The writer says: “The 
study of office and factory operations—the 
shifting of a typewriting carriage or the 
setting of a three-ton casting in a boring 
machine—differ only in degree. The one 
office activity which touches every business, 
great or small, is the handling of corre- 
spondence—the everyday task of getting 
out the mail on time and in the best pos- 
sible shape so that the necessary gap be- 
tween house and customer shall be bridged 
before it grows to be a gulf.” 

One of the first steps of the efficiency 
engineer in reorganizing the stenographic 
department was to provide an automatic 
means of sifting letters that were merely 
routine from those that needed sales effort 
or personal favor. The article continues: 

“One after the other, the unit operations 
were time-studied and the straight-line 
method of performing each was wrought 
out. The swiftest, easiest way of locating 
the date line, for example, the shortest 
way of finding the first address line, the 
matter of margins, of line-lengths, of spac- 
ing, were all subjects of careful investiga- 
tion, experiment and timing before the 
standard for each was determined. To ex- 
pedite the typing, the style of the com- 
pany’s letters was changed in many small 
details. As an instance, the indenting of 
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paragraphs was discontinued (an extra line 
space serving to mark the transition) to 
spare the operator the troublesome shifting 
of the carriage. 

“For time-study purposes, letters were 


resolved into their unit elements—date, ad- 
dress, salutation, message and superscrip- 
tion—and the minimum time allowed for 
writing each unit fixed. When the investi- 
gation and standardization were finished, 
the company not only had evolved the easi- 
est form of letter to write, but it knew also 
just how many minutes and seconds a com- 
petent stenographer should take to turn out 
a seven- or ten-line letter or one covering 
two pages. Knowing also the daily maxi- 
mum number of letters received and house 
communications written, it was easy to fig 
ure how many girls were needed to get 
them out.” 

Here are a few of the points developed 
in the investigation: 

A ten per cent bonus helped to speed the 
work. 

The arrangement of a scientific dictation 
schedule made possible the continuous and 
effective work of stenographers. 

Experiments showed that the speed and 
accuracy of stenographers were increased 
by the use of five-foot screens between 
their desks, thus minimizing the opportu- 
nities for wasting time through conversa- 
tions and other distractions. 

Time-study experiments showed that in- 
serting carbon paper on top of a pile of 
stationery was neither expeditious nor neat 
—while a smooth, flat surface shortened the 
time required for making the insertion and 
insured a more accurate adjustment. 

Analysis of so small an operation as 
inserting letterheads and copy sheets in 
typewriters showed many time-losses in 
aligning different widths of paper. White 
guide lines drawn on the name plate of 
the machine made instant alignment easy. 

One of the most interesting “time- 
studies” is given below. The writer states 
that it is a typical study, showing the 
waste incurred by one stenographer pre- 
vious to the change in system: 

Arrived at office 8:59 a. m. 
Hanging wraps and conversation in cloak- 


GONE op see secede vecscdsnsescncuve én 7 
Opened desk at 9:06. 
Cleaning and oiling typewriter............ 6.5 


Conversation with neighboring stenographers 3.5 
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Arranging papers in desk................. 


Washing hands and absent in washroom.... | 5.5 
Time spent in examining embroidery exhib- 
ited by another stenographer......... 6.5 
Inserted first paper in typewriter at 9:32. 
Worked eight minutes continuously, 
Conversation, with intermittent attempts at 
DEE HeUdad cbcnisudeuds Uuscddedbes’ oc 10 
Worked six minutes. 
Time devoted to cleaning blurred keys...... 2 
CO EE ee eee 4.5 


Worked two minutes, and was called for 
dictation; absent on this duty 1 hour 
and 14 minutes. 

Bought fruit of peddler in office and ate it.. 5 


EG i+ in4 stb easanheocheens eneae 4 
Examined embroidery again.............. 2 


Worked fast 56 minutes until lunch hour. 


Waste during forenoon................+.. 60.5 


Allowance for necessary waste............ 10 
re 2s cde clovudedcens sedeaetewuee 


It will be seen from this brief review 
of the article that the stenographer’s work 
is being subjected to the close scrutiny of 
science. The value of the stenographer is 
being determined by the service rendered ; 
there is no guesswork about it; it is simply 
cold business analysis. The lesson to be 
learned from it by the student of shorthand 
and typewriting is this: that, in the big 
establishment at least, the one basis of 
salary and employment is service. Service 
is a commodity—the better it is, the more 
efficient, the greater its value, and the less 
the competition. 


The “Three O'Clock” Fatigue 


EARLY every typist knows what the 
“three o'clock fatigue” is. Unless 


one sits correctly at the machine, the 
last few hours of the day are very trying. 
A correspondent of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for November, 1911, writes as follows: 
I am a typewriter and at times become so 
tired that I find it necessary to rest during 
my work by bending forward. I start the 
day by sitting correctly, but I find it is impos- 
sible to do so the entire day. I also find that 
I have the habit of letting my body droop when 
I am not at my work. Is there any way in 
which I can rest during my work without 
sitting incorrectly ? TYPewriter. 


To which Dr. Lillian L. Bentley, of the 


Journal staff, replies as follows: 


I am afraid you do not start the day by 
sitting correctly. Many persons think they 


are sitting the right way when they hold them- 
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selves tensely erect. It is evident that there are 
two causes for the difficulty you speak of. The 
muscles about the waist are not strong enough 
to hold the body in place naturally, and you do 
not know how to sit; but in your effort to sit 
erect, as you think you should, you hold your 
back tense. Tension will make the back tired, 
and then, of course, you will bend forward, as 
you say, because you cannot any longer sit up in 
this rigid, unnatural way which you have sup- 
posed was correct. While at work, when the 
desire comes to let the body flop or bend for- 
ward, breathe and lift up the chest as high as 
possible, thus stretching the muscles about the 
waist and causing a free circulation of blood. 
This rests the tired parts. Then try this: curve 
the back in at the waist-line; hold it firmly for 
ten seconds, then let it go, relaxed. In this way 
you will learn the difference between a tense 
and a relaxed back. 

At home practice this exercise both standing 
and sitting: Slowly bend the body over the 
right side as far as possible, making the waist 
muscles do the work; very slowly by the power 
of the waist muscles lift the body to the nor- 
mal position; raise the chest as high as you 
can, then slowly bend to the left side, and by 
strength of the waist muscles slowly rise again 
to the greatest upliftment of the chest. Keep 
the movement up continuously—that is, with- 
out interruption—until you have done it very 
slowly five times. Do this exercise twice each 
day; that will be ten bendings of each side of 
the body. Increase this number to thirty as 
the strength to do so develops. This exercise 
will not be attended by the proper results—that 
is, the muscles which naturally hold the body 
to the normal will not gain strength—unless 
you carefully and absolutely adhere to the 
directions. The power to lift the body must 
come from the muscles at and just above the 
waist-line. The muscles must be so strength- 
ened that the body can always be erect with- 
out any effort mentally or physically. 

When you have the muscles strong you will 
not have a desire to bend over while working. 
You can always make a tired part feel better 
if you will stretch it so. It is a good plan to 
breathe and lift up the chest, and then let it 
relax whenever you feel the least bit tired. 


af). 


YE4 
The Importance of Accuracy 


OR the learner of typewriting, there 
K is one striking lesson in one feature 

of the victory of Mr. Blaisdell in the 
recent typewriting contest for the World’s 
Championship—his wonderful record for 
accuracy. Accuracy really won the contest. 
Mr. Blaisdell realized its value, and held 
himself down to a speed that he could main- 
tain with a degree of accuracy that assured 
him a victory. In this he showed wise 
generalship. He constantly held in check 
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his known marvelous speed, because he 
realized that accuracy was the real factor 
in the contest. His percentage of accuracy 
was 99.8 per cent perfect. Out of the 
'7,005 strokes he made during the contest, 
there were only 51 actual misstrokes—the 
rest of his mistakes were attributable to 
another cause. That is only 1 error in 
725 strokes made at the amazing speed of 
10.3 selective strokes per second! It takes 
a typist to appreciate the significance of 
those figures. 

It goes without saying, of course, that a 
typist to win in the contests must have 
speed; but speed without accuracy is a 
handicap. And if it is a handicap in the 
contest it is distinctly a handicap in the 
business world. Inmaccuracy reduces effi- 
ciency, and efficiency is the crying need in 
the business world to-day. 


P» 
¢ 
Typewriter Companies Consolidate 


The consdlidation of the Remington, 
Smith Premier and Monarch sales forces of 
America, the plans for which were recently 
announced, became an accomplished fact 
on March Ist. 

The executive staff of the greater organ- 
ization will consist of the active leaders of 
the three original companies. In the fill- 
ing of the other managerial and selling 
positions, it has already become evident 
that the full selling strength of these three 
typewriter organizations will be utilized 
from the very outset. 

This consolidation is the first step of 
expansion for a campaign more aggressive 
than ever. There have already been 
opened, or will soon be opened, in the 
United States, between twenty and thirty 
new direct branch offices and probably as 
many new sub-offices of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. The location of 
these new offices will include many cities 
and towns not hitherto covered by the local 
office of any typewriter company. 


Which Thumb? 


Many problems like this come to my 


desk; “Which thumb do you think I should 
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use for spacing? I have tried to accustom 
myself to the use of both thumbs, but as 
soon as I am pressed for time I go back 
to the old method of using one.” 

The answer is simple—use the right- 
hand thumb. There used to be a good deal 
of discussion about this question, and many 
fine-spun theories were advanced in favor 
of the two-thumb method, but we hardly 
hear anything of it nowadays. Probably 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand typists use the right thumb. 
Among these are the best writers of the 
world. So if you have been troubling 
your mind about the “themb” question, 
dismiss the subject and go on using the 
right thumb, and let the left thumb take 
care of itself. 


>» 
CC 
Letter of Application Contest 


Announcement of the results will be 
given in the June number. Time yet to 


submit letters ! 


To My Typewriter 


Mirror of thought and mouthpiece of the 
mind, 
What memories around thy platen wind, 


Of songs long sung, of friends long left 


behind ! 


What dreams of songs to sing and friends 
to find! 


Lo, as I flung aside the sable cloak 

That veils thee from the gaze of common 
folk, 

Half-tremblingly thy spirit to invoke, 

I prayed a pardon for the dream I broke! 


What dreams along thy purple ribbon 
flow? 

I strive to catch and read them as they go; 

But ah, my fingers on the keys are slow; 

They pass so swiftly, and I never know! 


Set are the svaces now, the papers white; 

Wilt thou not whisper unto me to-night 

Whatever dream my coming put to flight? 

Thy silence answers me; I may not write! 

—Chas. H. Macintosh, in December, 1911, 
“Munsey.” 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communica 
tions relating to this department should be addressed 

Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on cach question, and an 
for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as many 
of the questions as they desire. 

Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by 





June 15, and will be pub 
Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 





“When and by Whom Was Touch Typewriting First 


Introduced ?” 


No. 17 in the 


HIS was Question 
T January number. 
In none of the answers received 
was the question gone into very completely, 
but the best answer received was that 
submitted by Mr. Clarence I. Brown of 
Providence, Rhode Island. Not all of Mr. 
Brown's answer is given, but the following 
selections, bearing directly on the subject, 
are quoted : 


Early History 


In a detailed report entitled “The Origin of 
Modern Touch Typewriting,” which covers over 
three pages in the Phonographic World of 
February, 1910, it is asserted that Woodford D. 
Anderson, Ph. D., of the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, claims the distinction 
of “originating” touch typewriting in 1892 dur- 
ing his experience as principal of the Business 
Department of Missouri Wesleyan College, when 
Rev. Samuel M. Dick was President. The re- 
port interestingly narrates that July 2, 1898, 
when Principal of the Business Department of 
the University of South Dakota, Mr. Anderson 
explained his ideas about operating a typewriter 
to Mrs. Mosher and Miss Van Sant, while they 
were attending the Omaha Convention, and he 
told them that they might publish the system, 
provided they would furnish him with all the 
copies he needed for his personal use in teach- 
ing. Says Dr. Anderson in his conclusion: 

“During the next year the Mosher and Van 
Sant charts appeared. I must admit that I 
expected them to give me credit for originating 
the system, but they did not see fit to do it. 
From the very start I called the method ‘Piano 
Fingering Typewriting.’ One of the ladies men- 
tioned above suggested that I call it ‘Piano 
Touch Typewriting.’ I agreed that this sounded 
better. Even if it can be proved that others 
used the four-finger method before I ever saw 
a typewriter, or that the covered keyboard was 
in use—both of which I strongly doubt—the 
statements of this paper are in no wise affected; 





for every one knows that Modern Touch Type- 
writing was generally introduced through the 
Mosher and Van Sant charts.” 


Mr. Brown states that, according to the 
charts, the Van Sant system was copy- 
righted in 1898. He then says: “Three 
years previously, ‘The Art of Typewriting 
by Touch on Scientific Principles,’ written 
by Mr. B. J. Griffin, was published at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. This work 
was issued for the use of Childs’ Business 
College at Springfield. The publication 
was copyrighted in 1894 by E. E. Childs. 
The title page reads: “The Art of Type- 
writing by Touch. On Scientific Princi- 
ples. Arranged for Remington and Other 
Keyboards, etc., etc.’"’ Mr. Brown adds: 

In the Phonographic World of December, 
1891, appeared an illustrated, detailed account 
of the Childs’ Business College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, including an article from the 
Progressive Springfield, July, 1891. After de- 
scribing the other various departments of the 
college, the article says: 

“Ten years ago there was but here and there 
a typewriter in the country in actual business 
use; even no longer than six or eight years 
since, the specimens of typewriting which passed 
muster were something horrible to look upon 
in a multitude of cases. * * The system 
of typewriting taught is believed to be in ad- 
vance of any method practiced in similar 
schools, and, although there have been many 
treatises and books on the ‘Art of Typewrit- 
ing,’ Childs’ Business College is said to have 
been the first to successfully teach the manipu- 
lation of the typewriter by touch writing alone, 
without the aid of the eyes in locating the 
keys.” 

Supplementing the above, Mr. Childs writes 
in the Phonographic World under date of No- 
vember 2, 1891, as follows: 

“All the students who entered this year have 
begun typewriting with the purpose of learning 
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to write without looking at the keyboard, and 
the prospects are that a number of successful 
writers by this system will be turned out. 
* * * In the typewriting department the 
instructor has invented a device whereby the 
keyboard can be covered without affecting the 
working of the parts of the machine, and it is 
proposed later on when the students are suffi- 
ciently advanced to cover the keyboards. It is 
a well-known fact among commercial school 
proprietors that typewriting by touch originated 
with Mr. Childs’ former Business College of 
Springfield, nearly twenty years ago. This has 
made more stenographers famous than any 
other. The Childs’ method of tcaching its pupils 
to operate the typewriter by touch, sometimes 
called the piano method of writing, without the 
aid of the eyes, was first taught pupils at this 
school.” 

From the foregoing data it will be observed 
that the touch method was introduced in Spring- 
field as early as 1889; the first edition of the 
system as a text-book was issued about 1891 
and the work was copyrighted in 1894 and 
continued publication in 1895. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Griffin issued a new edition of “Typewrit- 
ing by Touch” which contained a colored chart 
for the purpose of teaching the proper finger- 
ing of the typewriter. The title page reads: 
“The Griffin or ‘Don’t Look at the Keyboard’ 
System of Typewriting by Touch; a scientific 
manner of operating the typewriter; letters, in- 
voices, specifications, legal forms, etc., for busi- 
ness colleges, public schools, and all institutions 
where typewriting is taught.” 


Mr. Childs began advertising the Griffin 
method in the Phonographic World at this 
time. 


Introduced in the West 


Mr. John C. Lowe, Official Stenog- 
rapher, Minot, North Dakota, makes an 
important contribution to the subject as 
follows: 


“Touch typewriting” first came to my notice 
in 1892, when I started teaching typewriting 
in Rathbum’s Omaha Business College. My 
recollection is that Mrs. Barnes of St. Louis, 
and also some one in Boston (possibly Bates 
Torrey) were advertising texts for the purpose 
of teaching “touch typewriting.” It is prob- 
able that the term originated with some of 
them about that time. However, it can hardly 
be said that they were teaching touch type- 
writing, although they were using that ex- 
pression. The systems then in use necessitated 
the committing of the keyboard to memory as 
the first lesson. 

I took the matter up with my brother, H. W. 
Lowe, of Omaha, in 1892, and he got out a small 
book differing from the ones above referred to 
only in the manner of fingering, and with the 
same idea of committing the keyboard to mem- 
ory. I tried these systems in the school at 
Omaha, and discarded them as being imprac- 
ticable. Up to that time no business college 
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in the country was making any success what- 
ever in teaching touch typewriting, and very 
little was heard of it for that reason. 

While attempting to have the students commit 
the keyboard to memory, I made a chart of the 
keyboard and placed it above the machine, and 
required the students to look at that as they 
wrote. My idea at that time was to assist the 
students in committing the keyboard to memory. 
I must confess I was very much surprised to 
find that the student learned quickly to find 
the keys and write words and sentences without 
really committing the keyboard to memory, as 
I originally intended. My brother then made 
some charts with lessons on cardboard, each 
chart having a picture of the keyboard on top. 
The “picture-of-the-keyboard” system was a sur- 
prising success. Mr. Van Sant of Omaha soon 
adopted it in his school, and later got out 
lessons of his own. Within five years after 
that this system of teaching typewriting was 
in use all over the United States. 

There was no such thing as successful touch 
typewriting until the chart system was used 
by me in Omaha in 1892. I do not claim any 
credit for it, as the use of the chart was a 
pure accident. 

Enclosed herewith I send you a sheet from an 
old catalog containing a quotation from A. C. 
Van Sant, and also a quotation from a business 
college catalog in Omaha where I taught later. 


The quotation which Mr. Lowe refers to 
is as follows: 

Among those who were early promoters of 
touch typewriting, Mr. John C. Lowe deserves 
special mention and praise. He was formerly 
a teacher of shorthand and typewriting in the 
city of Omaha and, I think, was the first in that 
city to insist upon the advantages of touch 
typewriting. He and his brother elaborated the 
system of touch typewriting which may be 
said to be the basis upon which other systems 
have been built. I am very willing to recognize 
Mr. Lowe as one of the first in the field to 
get out a text, although it was brief in form, 
to lead up to actual practical touch typewrit- 
ing.—A. C. Van Sant, author of “The Van Sant 
System of Touch Typewriting.” 


Early Progress 


An investigation of the subject shows 
that there were four distinct periods in 
the development of touch typewriting. 
First, the period that immediately ensued 
after the term “touch” was applied to type- 
writing by Torrey ; second, the introduction 
of blank keyboards; third, the first actual 
teaching of the subject by dividing the 
keyboard into invariable divisions and pro- 
vision was made for using all the fingers 
of each hand, beginning on the outer keys 
and working toward the middle of the key- 
board ; and fourth, beginning the operation 
in the middle of the keyboard with the 
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first fingers and gradually bringing the 
others into play. 

Since that seems to be the natural divi- 
sion in the development of the art, the 
question will be discussed in that order. 


Origin of ** Touch’’ 


Touch typewriting was first attempted 
in the East. Mr. Bates Torrey undoubt- 
edly was the first to use the term “touch” 
as applied to typewriting. He says in a 
letter: 

"Way back in 1889 the text-book “Practical 
Typewriting by the All-Fingers Method Which 
Leads to Operation by Touch” was issued with 
the name of Bates Torrey below that title as 
the author. 

After a lapse of twenty-three years, I still 
remember why I called it operation by touch, 
and I have a distinct recollection of the dozen 
years or so of special pleading to convince the 
public and interest the machine makers. 

In his early work in this direction, how- 
ever, Mr. Torrey devoted his energy to 
trying to induce makers of writing ma- 
chines to adopt a keyboard that would 
make touch typewriting easier rather than 
to developing a method of teaching touch 
typewriting. 

In the October number of the World, 
1889, Mr. Torrey makes an announcement 
of his book Practical Typewriting as fol- 
lows: 


Ready September Ist, 1889, a Manual of 
Practical Typewriting, by Bates Torrey; the 
pioneer text-book in the new era of typewriting 
by “touch.” The all-finger method fully ex- 
emplified; the development of writing by 
“touch,” etc., etc. 


The Four-Finger Method 


Previous to that time, however, Mr. Elias 
Longley had written and continuously ad- 
vertised in the Phonographic World his 
“Four-Finger Method of Typewriting,” but 
so far as can be found he made no use of 
the word “touch” and he himself is cred- 
ited with giving Mr. Torrey the credit for 
originating the name. 

It seems that the “‘all-finger” method of 
operation was appreciated by writers very 
early in the history of typewriting. 
Humphrey’s Typewriting Manual was ad- 
vertised by Wyckoff, Seamans and Bene- 
dict in 1889, and the advertising specially 
lays stress on the importance of the “all- 
finger” method. 

In the early 80's the advantages of the 
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“continuous writing’ were brought strongly 
into prominence by many writers. One of 
these, Mr. William Hays, says: “The best 
method of accomplishing this (continuous 
writing) is for the operator to so accustom 
himself to the position of the keys that he 
will be able to place his finger upon any 
letter with his eyes closed.” This it will 
be seen, was practically the “touch” idea. 


Invariable Fingering 


Many of the typists that were developed 
at this period used a system of writing 
which might be termed “touch,” but one 
of the most important steps in the evolu- 
tion—that of using invariable fingers—had 
not yet been made. Among these early 
writers, those that became the best known 
perhaps were the McGurrin brothers, who 
were credited with doing the most marvel- 
ous feats. The newspapers and magazines 
told of various phenomena of those days, 
but it is certain that their work did not 
compare at all favorably with the work of 
the experts of to-day. 

On June 24, 1889, Mr. Frederick I. E. 
Akers, of England, who was at that time 
a teacher of typewriting in Chicago, gave 
a demonstration of writing “without look- 
ing at the keys.” The report in the Phono- 
graphic World says: 

At the request of the World Mr. Akers con- 
sented to give a public demonstration of the 
utility of his method, and for that purpose 
recently met at Chicago a number of well- 
known operators of both the Remington and 
Caligraph machines, and upon which occasion, 
following his method of fingering, he wrote, he 
himself reading from copy, at the rate of 76 
words per minute on the Remington and pro- 
duced almost perfect manuscript. 

The matter selected for the purpose was some 
very fine print that it might be impossible for 
him to remove his eyes from the copy to retain 
his place. * * * He did not once remove 
his eyes from the copy. 

The World shows a facsimile of the two min- 
utes’ work, which contains but three errors— 
errors in spacing entirely. The test was wit- 
nessed and the paper signed by M. K. Deale, 
Sidney H. Stewart and Isaac S. Dement. 


Difficult Fingers First Method 


Following Mr. Lowe's introduction of 
the touch method in the West, Van Sant, 
Mosher and others brought out typewriting 
systems which were based on the theory 
that the writer must start with the most 
difficult fingers, since they needed the most 
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training. Blank keyboards were used very 
early in touch typewriting instruction by 
Griffin at Childs’ Business College; by So- 
Relle at Armour Institute of Technology, 
and by Mrs. Cutler in Chicago. 

But the real advance came in touch type- 
writing when the method originated by 
Mrs. Ida McLenan Cutler was first used 
in Dement’s School in Chicago. Mrs. Cut- 
ler reasoned that the proper way to begin 
was with the first fingers in the central di- 
vision of the keyboard. She partly worked 
out this method while teaching in Chicago 
and later in her own school in Dubuque. 


Index Finger First Idea 


This was in the late 90’s. In collabora- 
tion with Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, in 1901, 
the manuscript for “Rational Typewriting”’ 
was produced. “Rational Typewriting”’ 
presented an entirely new idea in teaching 
the subject. Instead of beginning with the 
most-difficult-to-manage little fingers, the 
fingering began with the ease-to-manage 
first fingers. ‘From the simple to the com- 
plex” was the underlying idea. But the 
radical method introduced did not make an 
instant appeal. It was only after many 
schools had demonstrated the advantages 
of the system that teachers as a class re- 
sponded to the “Rational” idea. The 
achievements of “Rational” typists, how- 
ever, soon demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the method. One of the first “Rational’’ 
typists to spring into popularity was 
Miss Harrington of Chicago; later Miss 
Power and Miss Rohmer, of the Gregg 
School, showed the great possibilities of 
the system at the Business Show in Chi- 
cago. In 1905 Mr. Emil E. Trefzger won 
the “World’s Championship,” and is now 
the holder of the English championship, 
having won it twice in succession. Then in 
1908 Mr. Blaisdell, now the World's 
Champion Typist, who was but a mere boy 
scarcely out of “knickers” won the Amer- 
ican Championship at the Business Show in 
Chicago. 

Since then “Rational” typists have con- 
tinued to win event after event—in both 
school contests and the International Con- 
tests—and now exponents of the ‘‘Ration- 
al” touch typewriting method hold the titles 
in all the principal events—the World's 
Championship, the World’s Amateur 
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Championship, the World's School Cham- 
pionship, and the English Championship. 


Keeping the Little Fingers on the Guide 
Keys 

27. Should a touch typist always keep his 
little fingers on the guide keys? I have noticed 
that typists well advanced do not do this. I 
should like to know if the guide keys are only 
for learning the keyboard, and whether they 
should be used in actual work. 

While this is a question which has been 
referred to us many times, the number of 
answers which it has brought out is com- 
paratively small. The text-books on the 
subject agree that theoretically the little 
fingers should rest on or a little above the 
guide keys. To quote from “Rational 
Typewriting”’: 

Place the hands over the keyboard with the 
little (fourth) fingers on the keys “;” and “a.” 
The fourth fingers should be kept anchored to 
these keys all the time when not striking other 
keys and the position of other keys located 
from these points. * * * After striking Q, 
A, Z, P, or ;, return the little fingers to position 
immediately. 

The same directions may be found in 
Part I of the article “How to Acquire 
Typewriting Technique,’ which has been 
running in the typewriting department of 
this volume of the magazine. 

The hands should hover over the keyboard 
with the little fingers resting on the keys “a” 
and “;,” letting the little fingers rest very lightly 
on these keys. 

The practice of expert typists, however, 
seems to differ—that is, some of the experts 
do keep their fingers on the keys while 
others hold them a little above the keys. 
The same difference may be noted in the 
position of good practical typists in their 
daily office work. The actual work of a 
number of rapid touch operators has been 
watched with this point especially in mind. 
Probably the greater percentage keep their 
little fingers a little above the guide keys, 
but a considerable number place their little 
fingers on the keys when these fingers are 
not actually in use. 

Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur High School, 
Decatur, IIl., in discussing this point says: 


A touch typist should always keep his little 
fingers on the guide keys while learning to 
write by touch, but most touch typists, after 
becoming well advanced and quite proficient in 
the art, do not do this, and it really becomes 
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necessary after that time. Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle, in “How to Change to Touch Type- 
riting,” says, “Many typists experience a little 
lifficulty in using this finger at the beginning, 
ut this is natural. You will find it especially 
lifficult to keep the little finger in position and 
trike the keys of the third division. But it is 
worth the little extra effort needed to learn to 
do this, although later in your work there will 
be less need of keeping the little finger anchored 
to the guide key.” Most authors of typewriting 
instruction books and most authorities on the 
matter will agree that it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to keep the little fingers on the guide 
keys after knowing the keyboard well, but that 
it is probably best even then as all other keys 
ire located from these. All do agree, however, 
that it is fundamentally important that they 
be kept there until the keyboard is well known. 


Miss Mabel E. Good’s opinion is: 

The touch typist should keep his little fingers 
on the guide keys only while learning, not in 
ictual work, 


We should be glad to hear from a num- 
ber of stenographers as to their own prac- 
tice on this point. 

aH 
On the Use of Plurals 

28. Give this sentence correctly: 

“Every father and mother feel (or feels) 
it is—” 

Are the plurals in the following sentence cor- 
rect: 

“He desires bulletins Nos. 1, 31, 

If not, what forms should be used? 


that 


43, etc.?” 


As to the correct form for the first sen- 
tence, there seems to be no doubt that this 
should read “Every father and mother feels 
that it is This is explained in Ap- 
plied Business English as follows: 

Two or more singular subjects connected by 
“and” require a singular verb when they refer 
to the same person; when they represent one 
idea or are very closely connected in thought; 
when they are preceded by “each,” “every,” “no,” 
“many a,” etc.; as, “My friend and neighbor 
has moved away.” “Bread and butter is a whole- 
some food.” “Where envy and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work.” “Each day and 
hour brings its duties.” “Every senator and 
representative was present.” “No time and 
money has been spared to make the appoint- 
ments perfect.” “No wife, no mother, was there 
to comfort him.” 


Our contributors are of the opinion that 
the form of the second sentence is correct 
as it stands. The use of the term “Nos.” 
is perhaps a little unusual. In expressions 
like Vols. 1, 5, 7, Pages 26, 30, etc., the 
word No. is not ordinarily used. The 
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question has been brought up as to the 
grammatical construction of the sentence. 
If it means “Bulletins No. 1, No. 31, No 
43, etc.,”—that is, if the word “No.” is 
understood before each of these figures, 
the singular form of the abbreviation evi- 
dently should be used and the sentence 
should read “He desires bulletins No. 1, 
31, 48, ete.”” If, however, the word “Nos.” 
is a noun in apposition with the word “bul- 
letins,” it should evidently agree with bul- 
letins in number and the correct form 
would be “Nos.” 

Among our contributors we have a num- 
ber of splendid grammarians, and we are 
hoping to be favored with opinions from 
some of them on this point. 

Mr. Vern Shortsleeve, Burlington, Ver 
mont; Mr. Marshall Laughton, Osman, 
Ontario; Mr. R. L. Turner; and Mr. H., E. 
Kemp submitted noteworthy answers to 
this question. 


“Toe 


29. What rule governs the use of the word 
“The” at the beginning of a firm name? 


at the Beginning of a Firm Name 


Mr. H. E. Kemp’s answer to this ques- 
tion is as follows: 

The use of the word “The” at the beginning 
of a name now usually indicates that it is a 
corporation, although not necessarily. Firms 
and partnerships sometimes begin their names 
with the word “The,” but this is rather infre- 
quent. 


Mr. R. L. Turner, Chief Yeoman, 
United States Navy, is credited with the 
following interesting contribution: 


I am unable to find any orthodox or estab- 
lished rule which will hold good in the present- 
day business world. By looking over some of 
the best advertising mediums I find the follow- 
ing to be the rule rather than the exception: 

Do not use “The” before names of firms com- 
posed of the surname of two or more different 
people, such as “Doubleday, Page & Co.,” 
“Jones, Smith & Jones;” those that have initials 
prefixed and indicate more than one person at 
the head of the firm, such as “A. G. Edwards 
& Sons;” such names as “Best & Co.,” “Adams 
Express Co.,” “Wells Fargo Express Co.,” etc., 
since they are short and are composed of the 
surname of some one of the firm. “The” may 
be used before such firm names as: “The Globe- 
Wernicke Co.,” “The A. N. Palmer Co.,” “The 
Travelers Insurance Co.,” in other words, in 
firms whose names do not contain the “&” or 
the name of any member of the firm. 
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The query was, we believe, sent in by a 
stenographer who has had difficulty in de- 
termining what form to use in addressing 
certain firms in the course of the daily 
work. In general, the only thing to do 
when in doubt is to “look it up” by re- 
ferring to the letterhead of the firm in 
question. 

Correct replies were also given by Miss 
Emma C. Johnson, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, and Miss Frankie Beard, Lynch- 


burg, Virginia. 


College Training for the Commercial 
Teacher 

30. I recently heard a remark to the effect 
that the present requirements for a teacher will 
not be sufficient in the course of a few years. 
That the day is soon coming when no one can 
teach in a high school who has not a Master’s 
Degree. 

How will this standard affect the commercial 
teacher? And if it will require a better schol- 
arship before one can teach commercial sub- 
jects, how will it be possible to obtain a Mas- 
ter’s Degree, when no degree credit is allowed 
on commercial subjects? 

What is the average scholarship of the com- 
mercial teacher? Does four years spent in the 
study of Chemistry, Ancient, Modern and Me- 
diaeval History, foreign languages, Philosophy 
and Biology fit one any better for the teaching 
of commercial subjects, or does the time spent 
in the study of liberal arts, leading to a degree, 
tend to detract from usefulness in the commer- 
cial world? 

What the future will demand from the 
commercial teacher in the way of scholar- 
ship cannot, of course, be predicted with 
any degree of certainty. The wonderful 
development of commercial departments in 
colleges and high schools has placed the 
teachers of these subjects on a par with 
teachers of other branches in the same 
institutions. In general then, what the 
future demands from the high school and 
college instructors in the way of degrees 
and special diplomas, it will demand from 
the commercial teachers. But this must 
be kept in mind—the training of the 
teacher of Latin, English or mathematics 
may be entirely theoretical, but the train- 
ing of a commercial teacher must, to some 
extent at least, be practical. To view the 
question from one standpoint, the com- 
mercial teacher's training should be inden- 
tical with the training of a business man 
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or business woman. Whatever then makes 
for efficiency in the training of a worker 
in the business world will have the same 
effect in the training of a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects. The reader will per- 
haps suggest as an argument to controvert 
this point of view the necessity of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy for the teacher, and in 
answer to this we may point out that 
reading along these lines takes the same 
place as reading and studying in the lines 
of special branches which is necessary in 
every business. 

From the standpoint of preparing young 
people for business, then, is a college edu- 
cation utilitarian? Much has been said on 
both sides of this question in the last few 
years—comments for the most part pro- 
voked by the investigations and writings 
of the late R. T. Crane of Chicago. His 
views on the subject are set forth in the 
volume entitled The Utility of All Kinds of 
Higher Schooling, and his conclusion as 
given in the last chapter of this book is: 

All general schooling above the public gram- 
mar schools is worse than useless. This higher 
schooling not only does not improve a person 
for business, but it does not strengthen or de- 
velop his character. It has just the opposite 
effect, disqualifying him for a business career, 
weakening his moral structure, and highly de- 
moralizing him in every way. 

On the other side of the question we 
have the verdicts of educators, ministers, 
and other thinkers supported by countless 
examples of college men who have won 
distinction. In the field of teaching the 
conditions are much the same—that is, we 
can all cite many examples of efficient and 
skillful teachers who have never seen the 
inside of a higher institution of learning, 
and on the other hand we can name many 
others who have taken advantage of oppor- 
tunities to strengthen natural aptitude by 
all that study, travel and contact with 
trained minds can do. 

Mr. Kemp’s statement of this question 
is: 

It is no doubt true that the qualifications and 
requirements for a teacher are being raised 
more and more, just as they are for any other 
profession, but not appreciably more, than they 
are for other professions. The man who would 
be the most successful to-day in the ministry, in 
law, in medicine, or any other profession finds 
competition so strong that he cannot afford to 
start building his profession on anything else 
than a good foundation of preparation in gen- 























ral education of the sciences and arts and lan- 
ages. To be a success in anything, the man 
ust be broad and liberal minded, and he can 
e so only by being well educated. There are 
me high schools now, though not many, where 

» one is allowed to teach unless he has a 
Master’s Degree. This ruling is not likely to 
come general and uniform all over the coun- 

ry for some time, but that the required quali- 
fications are being made higher all the time, 
there is no doubt. 

rhis standard will affect the commercial 
teacher, especially in high schools, the same as 
ul other teachers, although probably in a less 
legree, owing to the fact that the supply of 
commercial teachers is not as nearly up to the 
demand as the supply of other teachers is up to 
the demand in their respective lines. 

rhis is a commercial age and the increased 
umount of commercial work taught in public 
chools and high schools of recent years is in 
excess of the number of teachers competent 
to teach these subjects. Four years spent in the 
study of Chemistry, Ancient, Modern and 
Mediaeval History, foreign languages, Philo- 
sophy and Biology will certainly fit one better 
for teaching commercial subjects. The time 
spent in the study of liberal arts, leading to a 
degree will broaden a teacher’s view of life 
ind make him a much better and more compe- 
tent teacher in whatever line he chooses. In a 
few years the supply of commercial teachers 
will be more nearly up to the demand, and then 
it will be the man who has a good liberal arts 
education and a good general education with 
good commercial education built on that, who 
will win the big prizes. 

In setting a standard for teachers the 
personal equation cannot, of course, be 
eliminated. Numerous examples both of 
success and of failure in teaching, as in 
every other line, have come from the ranks 
of the college bred as well as from among 
those who have had fewer advantages. As 
George Horace Lorimer puts it, “College 
does not make fools. It develops them. It 
does not make wise men. It develops 
them.” And so it is with teachers. Col- 
lege training neither makes nor destroys a 


successful pedagogue. 


@ 


Charges of Public Stenographers 


31. Will you kindly publish a revised list of 
public stenographic charges? I should like, if 
possible, to get the rates now charged in the 
East, in the West, in the South and on the Pa- 
cifie coast. 

In the absence of other material we are 
reprinting two lists of charges given sev- 
eral years ago in the pages of this maga- 
zine. Scarcely a week passes when some 
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one—teacher, student or stenographer— 
does not write us for information in this 
matter. 

All public stenographic work is generally 
paid for on a folio basis. A folio is understood 
to be 100 words, and a page of typewriting, let- 
ter head size, double space, is counted as two 
and a half folios and should contain twenty- 
three or twenty-four lines; single space, double 
the number of folios. 

The rates are as follows, the expression “two 
copies” implying one carbon, and “three copies” 
implying two carbons. 

For legal work (taking dictation in shorthand 
and transcribing), per folio: 1 copy, lic; 2 
copies, 18c; 3 copies, 20c. 

For commercial work (taking dictation and 
transcribing—ordinary correspondence), per fo- 
lio: 1 copy, 10c; 2 copies, 13c; 3 copies, 15c. 

For copying typewriting or print, per folio: 1 
copy, 5c; 2 copies, 8c; 3 copies, 10c. 

For copying manuscript or handwriting, per 
folio: 1 copy, 8c; 2 copies, 10c; 3 copies, 12c. 

For each additional carbon copy 2 cents a fo- 
lio should be added to the charge. This ap- 
plies to all the above. 

Occasionally the work is of such a character 
that it is impossible to calculate the number of 
folios, and the minimum charge should be $1.00 
per hour for stenographic services until 6 p. m., 
and $1.50 after 6 p. m. For holidays and Sun- 
days, the minimum rate is $2.00 per hour. 


The list given by Mr. George F. Nik- 
laus, now Official Reporter, Third Judicial 
District, Boise, Idaho, but at that time a 
general reporter and public stenographer 
in Chicago is: 

The following prices for shorthand reporting 
and public stenographic work prevail generally 
in Chicago, the reporting rates being those of 
the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association: 

COURT REPORTING 
Per diem (attendance) per day of 5 hrs... $10.00 
Attendance per hr...........escessesees 2.00 
Transcript, per page of 21% folios (250 words): 


Original copy, per page.............. 50 
First carbon, per page............+++. 15 
Succeeding carbons per page.......... 10 
Carbon to other than person to whom 
original copy is furnished, per page.. .25 


MASTER'S WORK 
Transcript, original, per page........... 
Carbon copies same as court rates. 

In Master’s work no attendance is charged 
except when, as in cases of argument before 
Master, no transcript is ordered. In such cases 
$2.00 per hour is charged. 

CONVENTION REPORTING 
Same rates as for court work. 
OFFICE DICTATION 
AREIEITIED 00.0.0 0 v0 cccncavensecs $1.00 per hour 
Transcript .50 per page 


(These rates cover difficult office dictation— 
brief and abstract work, etc.) 
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PUBLIC STENOGRAPHIC WORK 
Dictated direct to machine or copying: 
Legal, original, per page........ $0.15 
Carbons, 2 for......... er a 


Cl Ep ee i ai'hen ae 03 
Letter, original, per page............... 10 
ee wiwine ae 05 


Where file copy is made for letters, in corre- 
spondence work, some stenographers make no 
charge for carbon, others charge 5c. 

Dictated in shorthand: 


Legal, original, per page............ . 80.25 
Carbons, 2 for..... ial ores a 
ie FEET SS ee RS Nes 03 

Letter, original, per page................ 15 
Carbons, 2 for...... TI Tye PRE 05 


PL dudemitechawestendentesat ven 

SINGLE SPACE WORK 

Double the above prices for original page. 
TABULAR WORK 

DD -ciehs atin <daweenhsesakens $0.50 

Difficult tabulation charged for at hour 


Pe SE SN k's Sontsiee seecsektecsnes 1.00 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Legal or letter, per 100...............- $1.95 
NO Ris sc idnaes ocd ccncesetas 50 
Single space and tabulations, charge ad- 

ditional on first 100............ .25 to 1.00 
If paper is furnished by public stenog- 

PE BOD div cdccvecessastens 25 
Peseeh Caras, per 100... .....sesse0. 75 
ST BOD 6 vv vuccecewesnees 5 


Referred for Answer 


37. Will the readers of the Gregg Writer 
suggest a good filing system for notes where 
loose-leaf notebooks are used in taking dicta- 
tion? 

38. How may a stenographer best employ 
her spare time in an office where frequently for 
three or four hours there is nothing to be done 
for her employer? 

39, Can you suggest a good plan by which I 
can increase my vocabulary, and fix the words 
in my memory, so as to be able to use them 
readily in writing and speaking? I find that 
looking up the unfamiliar words in the diction- 
ary, or even writing them a few times does not 
enable me to recall them or use them easily and 


naturally. Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated. 
40. Will you advise me when and where 


originated the use of the cross with the words 
“his mark” for a signature. Please give in- 
stances of its use other than those on legal 
papers. 
>» 
al 
Special Award 
Mr. H. E. Kemp is given the special 
award for his splendid list of contributions 
to this month's department. 
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Che Halue of a Bank Account 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 









































MONG those court reporters who 
are enjoying desirable appointments 
to-day as the result of persistent ef- 

fort, the subject of this sketch, Mr. Dean 
King, Official Court Reporter of the Elev- 
enth Judicial District of the State of Mon- 
tana, with headquarters at Kalispell, is a 
conspicuous example. His success is all 
the more impressive because of the fact 
that he got his training without the aid of 
reporting school advantages. 

The question is often asked by those 
who have recently finished their course in 
the commercial school, ““What shall I do 
to become a court reporter?” Mr. King’s 
experience, which he relates most interest- 
ingly, is a complete answer to this ques- 
tion: 

For some time I have been an interested 
reader of the Gregg Writer and especially of 
your department. For over a year I have in- 
tended to write you “next week” about my 
success with Gregg Shorthand. I commenced 
the study of it some six or seven years ago 
in the Kalispell Business College. At that time 
I learned the principles and reached a point 
where I could write shorthand a little faster 
than I could longhand. Then I quit, and until 
nearly two years ago I used it only enough to 
keep from forgetting what I had learned. I 
then commenced work in earnest to become a 
court reporter. I studied part of the time 
alone, part of the time with Mr. Ruegsegger of 
the Kalispell Business College, and part of the 
time I practiced in courtrooms taking testi- 
mony. I also took a few sermons and political 
speeches. The first of the year 1911 I was ap- 
pointed official reporter for the eleventh district 
of Montana. 

Ever since my appointment I have intended 
writing to you soon, but I wanted to send you 
a beautifully written page of shorthand notes 
notes that were nicely executed, and every word, 
every phrase, written with as few strokes as 
possible to make them legible. I have given 


up hope of doing that, however, as all my note- 
books must be filed, and am sending you a 
page of the work I did while practicing in the 
courtroom before I secured my position. It 





br the Reporter 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Valucto the Shorthand Reporter. 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg.., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
this department should be addressed. 


A Montana Reporter 





may interest you to know how I have proceeded 
to acquire greater skill in writing. 

Ever since I started to become a reporter | 
have kept a small notebook in which I copied 
the phrases that I thought were worth while. 
Most of these phrases, of course, have come 
from the Gregg Writer. And right here I want 
to say a word about the Gregg Writer. The 
whole magazine, from cover to cover, is very 
interesting, and a great help in acquiring and 
keeping up speed; but I find the shorthand 
plates made from notes taken in actual work 
far the most interesting and helpful to the 
professional reporter. I should like to see 
more such plates. 


It was becoming modesty that caused 
Mr. King to defer giving information rela- 
tive to his appointment and experiences in 
court in the hope that he would be able 
to send in a page of notes that should not 
only worthily represent his skill, but that 
would show the possibilities of the system 
in the hands of a professional reporter. 
This is always a laudable ambition—a good 
thing to aim at—but stenographers, like 
artists, cannot expect to do work showing 
the highest degree of skill at the begin- 
ning. Complete refinement in writing can 
only be obtained after several years of 
earnest work in actual practice. If it were 
possible to acquire this skill in a short 
time, shorthand work would lose much of 
its attractiveness, however valuable it 
would be to the world in general from the 
viewpoint of utility. Because it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to become a skillful reporter, 
requiring education, perseverance, physical 
ability, energy, time, endurance and prac- 
tice, the acquisition of the necessary skill 
is all the more valuable. It effectively 
prevents the overcrowding of the profes- 
sion. The value of shorthand in our com- 
plex civilization rests upon its service; and 
the value of the reporter—and incidentally 
the pay he gets—is regulated by the de- 
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mand for his services. The work naturally 
gravitates to those who are best able to 
“deliver the goods.” 

In an article on “Reporting Speed 
What Then?” which appeared in the Au- 
gust, 1911, number of the Gregg Writer, 
we directed attention to a few of the 
things which would tend to perfect a 
stenographer’s ability after he had reached 
reporting speed. The beginner could hard- 
ly be expected to have a knowledge of the 
details of the process of perfecting the 
technique. 

That Mr. King studied at home and 
practically alone should be a great en- 
couragement to those who are ambitious 
to become reporters. This is a rather un- 
interesting way for one to work, as we 
well know, but it is in that way that most 
reporters have acquired their skill. It is 
the acid test of one’s metal. As will be 
learned from reading Mr. King’s account 
of his experience, he first perfected him- 
self in the principles of the system by 
studying the text-book. He then made con- 
stant use of the Gregg Writer, copying 
from the plates, studying and practicing 
the phrases, and studying analytically the 
reporting notes that appear in the Writer 
from time to time. This process, accom- 
panied by plenty of dictation, is the sure 
road to reporting skill. The impressive 
lesson that his experience teaches is that 
one does not need to have the advantages 
of a school to win success, although such 
advantages undoubtedly shorten the time 
necessary and prevent much discourage- 
ment. 


Specimen of Notes 


As you read the specimen of notes re- 
produced on the opposite page, it would 
be well to bear in mind that Mr. King 
wrote these notes before he had reported a 
case in court for hire. Note the excel- 
lent phrases, many of which have been 
published in the columns of this depart- 
ment from time to time. Others are the 
common, ordinary, simple phrases found in 
the Manual and in the various departments 
of the Gregg Writer, but which so many 
stenographers ruthlessly disregard. Mr. 
King’s notes are standard as to spacing, 
phrasing, arrangement on the page, theory 
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and size for one preparing himself for th 
position of court reporter. 

Note the phrase “where had you been 
occurring in the first column. It expresses 
a most practical phrasing principle, for 
the reason, first, as it is used it is dis 
tinctive, and, second, the legibility of th 
outline is positive. This is an example of 
constructive, specialized phrasing in con 
trast with the use of arbitrary and half 
efficient combinations which are so often 
resorted to through lack of a _ thorough 
knowledge of the theoretical principles. It 
is commendable as a phrase written dif 
ferently than the forms used commercially, 
and at the same time it indicates a great 
deal of thought on top of a thorough mas 
tery of the fundamental principles. 


Key to Mr. King’s Notes 
FRANK ROBERTS 


having been called, and having been previously 
sworn, testified in behalf of the State as follows, 
to-wit: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Pomeroy 

Frank Roberts. 
\. Coram, Montana. 

A. Section foreman, 


Q. Your name is? A. 

Q. Your residence? 

Q. Your occupation? 
Great Northern. 

Q. What is your section? A. Commences at 
the west switch at Coram and runs six miles 
and three-quarters east. 

Q. Where is your residence with reference to 
the west switch? A. Oh, it’s about a quarter of 
a mile east. 

Q. Has the building any designation, as com- 
monly known? A. The section house. 

Q. You live in the section house? 
sir. 

Q. Do you remember the night of the Coram 


A. Yes, 


wreck? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were living in that house at that 
time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you at home? A. I was not. I was 


home at the time of the wreck, yes. 

Q. Were you—what time did you get home? 
A. Oh, between eleven and twelve. 

Q. Between eleven and twelve o’clock—had 
you gone to bed when the wreck occurred? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And where had you been? 
Falls. 

Q. Who was with you? A. There was three 
men and my wife and little boy going down. 

Q. Who were the men? A. I couldn’t tell you 
any of them, now. ‘There was three Italians 
and one white man going. 

Q. State whether or not they were employees 
of the railroad. A. One of them was. Well, 
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they all were. One was a bridge watchman, 
there, and one was a bridge carpenter sent 
down from Essex to fill water barrels. 

Q. And you say you got back between eleven 
and twelve? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And who came back with you? 
of these Italians and my wife. 

Q. What time had this party left Coram? 
This party of yours? A. In the neighborhood 
of six o'clock. 

Q. About six o’clock—and what employees of 
the company at Coram were left there when you 
went to the Falls? A. Left there? 

Q. Yes. A. Oh, one man by the name of 
Joe Rome. 


A. Two 
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Q. Was he a white man? An American, I 
mean. A. No, sir, an Italian. 

Q. And who else, employes? A. There were 
three more Italians. I don’t remember their 
names. Edward San Domingo 

Q. How were they employed? 
under you? A. Yes. 

Q. And where did they live? A. They lived 
in what was called the bunk house. 

Q. What do you know about the condition of 
the track at the west switch on the sixth of 
September? A. In first-class shape. 

Q. From the west switch, west, is not in your 
section, but did you know the condition of the 
track at that time? 


Section men 
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Key to Reporting Plates 
JOE METZER 


called as a witness on behalf of the people, being 
first duly sworn, testified as follows : 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr Daniels 


Q. What is your name? A. Joe Metzer. 

q. Where do you live, Mr. Metzer? A. 4608 
South Robey street. 

Q. Chicago, Illinois? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live in the front or the rear? A. 
In the rear. 

Q. On the first or second floor? A. Second 
floor. 

Q. What is your business? A. I work for 
Armour & Company. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of 
Hogan? A. I do. 

Q. Is this the gentleman here (indicating) ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where did he do business? A. He had 
business in the store on the first floor. 

Q. 4608 South Robey street? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember when the store was 
closed up last fall? A. The 18th of October 
last year the store was closed. 

Q. How do you remember that it was the 
18th of October? A. I know that well. 

Q. What did you see around the premises at 
that time? A. When it was closed? 

Q. Yes. A. I saw them tearing paper boxes 
out of the store. 

Mr. Rayner: I move to strike out “them.” 
That means nothing here. 

Mr. Daniels: I am going to ask him in the 
next question. 

Q. What do you mean by “them”? 
Hogan and Mr. Simon. 

Q. How do you remember, Mr. Metzer, that it 
was the 14th of October that you saw Hogan 
and Simon taking boxes out of the store? A. I 
remember it well as I wrote a letter to Europe 
on the 13th. I remember the date. 

Q. What time on the 14th did you see Hogan 
and Simon take these boxes out? A. Around 
six o’clock, about six-thirty. 

Q. What were you doing at that time? A. I 
was going downstairs with coal. 

Q. What time did you quit work? A. About 
a quarter of five. 

Q. This was after you got back from your 
work, was it? A. I had my supper before | 
went down. 

Q. Now, will you state to the Court and jury 
what Mr. Hogan was doing there when you saw 
him on that occasion? A. I saw him carrying 
boxes. 

Q. Where was he carrying them from? A. 
They were taking them from the store and 
taking them to the rear. 

Q. And where did they put them in the rear? 
A. They were taking the boxes from the store. 

Q. Where did they put them when they car- 
ried them from the store? A. They were put- 
ting them on the wagon. 

Q. Do you mean Hogan was carrying them 


A. Mr. 
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from the rear and putting them on the wagon 

Mr. Rayner: I object to that question, you 
Honor, what he means. 

The Court: Ask him who he means by “they.’ 

Mr. Daniels: Q. Who do you mean by “they”? 
\. Hogan and Simon, and a third party, I do 
not know who he is. 

Q. Where did they put them in the rear? A 
On the wagon. 

Q. Did you see a horse? A. No, I did not. 

Q. How many boxes did you see Hogan carry 
ing out? A. About three or four boxes. 

Q. How was he carrying them out? A. In 
his arms. 

Q. One at a time or several? A. One at a 
time. 

Q. How large were the boxes approximately? 
A. About this high (indicating), that long (in- 
dicating) and that wide (indicating). 

Q. About how long? A. About that long 
(indicating). 

Q. About three feet? A. Yes. 

Q. How many of that size did he take out? 
\. I saw three or four. 

Q. Could you see what was in the boxes? 
A._No, I did not. 

Q. Could you see whether they were empty 
or not? 

Mr. Rayner: I object, your Honor. He said 
he didn’t see what was inside and he doesn’t 
know whether they were empty or not. How 
could he tell whether or not they were empty? 

Mr. Daniels: He might tell from the way 
they were carrying them. 

The Court: I don’t see how he can tell. You 
may ask him if he could tell from the way 
they were carrying the boxes. 

Mr. Daniels: How did Hogan carry these 
boxes? A. On his arm. 

Q. Were the tops covered? A. Yes. 

Q. How many boxes, if any, did you see on 
the wagon? A.I cannot exactly say, about 
eight or nine boxes. It was a very small space 
to look through. 

Q. Did you see Hogan carry out anything 
else besides the boxes you have told us about 
on that day? A. No, I did not. 

Q. What did you see, if anything, on the next 
day? A. I saw the next day, it was Sunday 
the 15th about eight-thirty or nine o'clock, he 
was carrying boxes out. 

Q. Who was carrying boxes? 
Simon and a third party. 

Q. Do you know who the third party was? 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. Where did they carry boxes from? A. 
From the store. 

Q. And where were they taking them to? 
A. Taking them out in the rear and putting 
them on the wagon. 

Q. The same wagon you have told about on 
Saturday? A. I think it was the same wagon. 
I could not see very well. 

Q. Was there a horse attached to the wagon? 
A. I did not see. 

Q. How many boxes did you see Hogan 
carry out at the time you mention? A. I saw 
him carry out the same amount, two or three 
or four. 


A. Hogan, 
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Key to Reporting Plates 
JOE METZER 


called as a witness on behalf of the people, being 
first duly sworn, testified as follows : 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr Daniels 


Q. What is your name? A. Joe Metzer. 

@. Where do you live, Mr. Metzer? A. 4608 
South Robey street. 

Q. Chicago, Illinois? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live in the front or the rear? A. 
In the rear. 

Q. On the first or second floor? 
floor. 

Q. What is your business? 
Armour & Company. 

Q. Do you know a man by 
Hogan? A. I do. 

Q. Is this the gentleman here (indicating) ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where did he do business? A. He 
business in the store on the first floor. 

Q. 4608 South Robey street? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember when the store was 
closed up last fall? A. The 18th of October 
last year the store was closed. 

Q. How do you remember that it was the 
18th of October? A. I know that well. 

Q. What did you see around the premises at 
that time? A. When it was closed? 

Q. Yes. A. I saw them tearing paper boxes 
out of the store. 

Mr. Rayner: I move to strike out “them.” 
That means nothing here. 

Mr. Daniels: I am going to ask him in the 
next question. 

Q. What do you mean by “them”? 
Hogan and Mr. Simon. 

Q. How do you remember, Mr. Metzer, that it 
was the 14th of October that you saw Hogan 
and Simon taking boxes out of the store? A. I 
remember it well as I wrote a letter to Europe 
on the 13th. I remember the date. 

Q. What time on the 14th did you see Hogan 
and Simon take these boxes out? A. Around 
six o'clock, about six-thirty. 

Q. What were you doing at that time? A. I 
was going downstairs with coal. 

Q. What time did you quit work? 
a quarter of five. 

Q. This was after you got back from your 
work, was it? A. I had my supper before | 
went down. 

Q. Now, will you state to the Court and jury 
what Mr. Hogan was doing there when you saw 
him on that occasion? A. I saw him carrying 
boxes. 

Q. Where was he carrying them from? A. 
They were taking them from the store and 
taking them to the rear. 

Q. And where did they put them in the rear? 
A. They were taking the boxes from the store. 

Q. Where did they put them when they car- 
ried them from the store? A. They were put- 
ting them on the wagon. 

Q. Do you mean Hogan was carrying them 
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from the rear and putting them on the wagon 

Mr. Rayner: I object to that question, you 
Honor, what he means. 

The Court: Ask him who he means by “they.” 

Mr. Daniels: Q. Who do you mean by “they”: 
A. Hogan and Simon, and a third party, I do 
not know who he is. 

Q. Where did they put them in the rear? A. 
On the wagon. 

Q. Did you see a horse? A. No, I did not. 

Q. How many boxes did you see Hogan carry 
ing out? A. About three or four boxes. 

Q. How was he carrying them out? A. In 
his arms. 

Q. One at a time or several? A. 
time. 

Q. How large were the boxes approximately? 
A. About this high (indicating), that long (in- 
dicating) and that wide (indicating). 


One at a 


@. About how long? A. About that long 
(indicating). 
Q. About three feet? A. Yes. 


Q. How many of that size did he take out? 
A. I saw three or four. 

Q. Could you see what 
A..No, I did not. 

Q. Could you see whether they were empty 
or not? 

Mr. Rayner: I object, your Honor. He said 
he didn’t see what was inside and he doesn’t 
know whether they were empty or not. How 
could he tell whether or not they were empty? 

Mr. Daniels: He might tell from the way 
they were carrying them. 

The Court: I don’t see how he can tell. 
may ask him if he could tell from the 
they were carrying the boxes. 

Mr. Daniels: How did Hogan carry these 
boxes? A. On his arm. 

Q. Were the tops covered? A. Yes. 

Q. How many boxes, if any, did you see on 
the wagon? A.I cannot exactly say, about 
eight or nine boxes. It was a very small space 
to look through. 

Q. Did you see Hogan carry out anything 
else besides the boxes you have told us about 
on that day? A. No, I did not. 

Q. What did you see, if anything, on the next 
day? A. I saw the next day, it was Sunday 
the 15th about eight-thirty or nine o'clock, he 
was carrying boxes out. 

Q. Who was carrying 
Simon and a third party. 

Q. Do you know who the third party was? 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. Where did they carry boxes from? A. 
From the store. 

Q. And where were they taking them to? 
A. Taking them out in the rear and putting 
them on the wagon. 

Q. The same wagon you have told about on 
Saturday? A. I think it was the same wagon. 
I could not see very well. 

Q. Was there a horse attached to the wagon? 
A. I did not see. 

Q. How many boxes did you see Hogan 
carry out at the time you mention? A. I saw 
him carry out the same amount, two or three 
or four. 
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Q. Were they the same size as those you men- 
tion as being carried out on Saturday? 


Mr. Hayner: 1 
eading. 


object to the question as 


(a) 
(a! 
The List of Gregg Reporters 


N the list of reporters using Gregg 
Shorthand published in the February 
gave the address of Mr. 
Thurlow Taft as lowa City, lowa, instead 
of Humboldt, Iowa. Mr. Taft is official 
shorthand reporter for the Fourteenth Ju- 
dicial District of Iowa, comprising the 
following counties: Dickinson, Clay, Buena 
Vista, Pocahontas, Palo Alto, Kossuth, 
Humboldt. 

Since the last issue of the magazine we 
have learned of the following names to be 
added to our list of reporters: 


issue, we 


Cheney, Guy, Court South Bend, 
Washington. 

Humphrey, H. W., Official Reporter, United 
States District Court, Enid, Oklahoma. 
Lingenfeller, W. D., Official Shorthand 
porter, Twelfth Judicial District of 

Charles City, Iowa, 

Ridenour, Edgar, Reporter for the Superior 
Court of Whatcom County, Washington, Bell- 
ingham, Washington. 

John Kintzinger, Official Court Reporter, 
Nineteenth Judicial District of Iowa, in and 


for Dubuque County, Dubuque, lowa. 


Reporter, 


Re- 


lowa, 


Any assistance given us in making the 
list more complete will be very cordially 
appreciated. If you are engaged in report- 
ing work, or know of any writer of the 
system who is a reporter, and whose name 
was not included in the list, put the name 
and address on a postal card and send it 
As a token of appreciation, we shall 
send you a copy of our new book, “The 
Gregg Shorthand Reader.” 


to us. 
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Another Official Appointment 


The Muskegon ( Mich.) News-Chronicle 
has an article about the appointment of 
Mr. Fred M. official court 
reporter for the Fourteenth Judicial Cir 
cuit, comprising Muskegon and Oceana 
counties. Mr. Anderson is a graduate of 
the Muskegon Commercial College, where 
he acquired Gregg Shorthand. After 
holding stenographic positions in Muske- 
gon, he went to Chicago where he has 
been engaged in reporting for the past two 
or three years. The newspaper report says 
that Mr. Anderson “is the first Muskegon 
young man to do the reporting work in the 
local court.” The article adds: 

The office of court reporter on the Muske- 
gon-Oceana county circuit pays the occupant 
about $2,000 a year directly. Muskegon county 
pays a salary of $1,500 annually, and Oceana 
county pays the reporter $12 a day for actual 
work done. The Oceana county job amounts to 
about $500 or $600 a year. 

Besides this the court reporter finds the bulk 
of his time unoccupied and can do work on 
other circuits. He is also paid for circuit 
court records of cases appealed to the supreme 
court, so that the office can easily be made to 
pay, with the other work, from $3,000 to $4,000 
annually. 


Anderson as 


Mr. Anderson has our best wishes for 


success and prosperity in his new field of 
work. 

wah 

 /- D 

G& 


“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
+ * ia 
The reporting rates for the state of 
Idaho are $2,500 a year straight salary 
instead of $1,000 salary and fifteen cents 
for transcript as reported in this depart- 
ment recently. 
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Emerson. 








| RARELY read any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, sometimes not a French 

book, in the original, which | can procure in a good version. 
beholden to the great metropolitan English speech, the sea which receives 
tributaries from every region under heaven. 
ming across Charles River when | wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my 
books in originals when | have them rendered for me in my mother tongue.— 





I like to be 


I should as soon think of swim- 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


gigantic monster ready to spring upon the 
traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon 
his head with terror. What was to be done? 
To turn and fly was now too late; and besides 
what chance was there of escaping ghost or 
goblin—if such it was—which could ride upon 
the wings of the wind? Summoning up, there- 
fore, a show of courage, he demanded in stam- 
mering accents, “Who are you?” He received 
no reply. He repeated his demand in a still 
more agitated voice. Still there was no an- 
swer. Once more he cudgeled the sides of the 
inflexible Gunpowder and, shutting his eyes, 
broke forth with involuntary fervor into a 
psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of 
alarm put itself in motion, and with a scramble 
and a bound stood at once in the middle of the 
road. Though the night was dark and dismal, 
yet the form of the unknown might now in 
some degree be ascertained. He appeared to 
be a horseman of large dimensions and mounted 
on a black horse of powerful frame. He made 
no offer of molestation or sociability, but kept 
aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on 
the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now 
got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange 
midnight companion and bethought himself of 
the adventures of Brom Bones with the Gal- 
loping Hessian, now quickened his steed in 
hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, 
however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. 
Ichabod pulled up and fell into a walk, thinking 
to lag behind—the other did the same. His 
heart began to sink within him; he endeavored 
to resume his psalm tune, but his parched 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth and he 
could not utter a stave. There was something 
in the moody and dogged silence of this perti- 
nacious companion that was mysterious and 
appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. 
On mounting a rising of the ground, which 
brought the figure of his fellow-traveller in 
relief against the sky, gigantic in height and 
muffied in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck on 
perceiving that he was headless! But his ter- 
ror was still more increased on observing that 
the head which should have rested on his shoul- 
ders was carried before him on the pommel of 
his saddle, His terror rose to desperation; he 
rained a shower of kicks and blows upon Gun- 
powder, hoping by a sudden movement to give 
his companion the slip; but the specter started 
full jump with him. Away then they dashed 
through thick and thin; stones flying and sparks 
flashing at every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy gar- 
ments fluttered in the air as he stretched 
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Medical Plates 


There are two propositions which are incon- 
trovertible and which have a direct bearing on 


prognosis and therapy. First, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is curable, and, second, its curability 
stands in direct relation to the stage of the 
disease. The curability has long been known to 
clinicians, while to pathologists it has been 
proven by the discovery of healed lesions in the 
lungs of individuals dead of accident or other 
than tuberculous affections. The truth of the 
second proposition is attested also by both clin 
ical experience and pathological research. The 
comparative benignity of pure and unmixed 
tuberculosis of the lungs is shown by ‘the mild- 
ness of the constitutional disturbance, as well 
as by the fact that, with exception of cases of 
miliary tuberculosis of the lungs of hematoge- 
nous origin, the initial lesions are limited to a 
small focus. Other facts attesting its compara- 
tive mildness may also be adduced, but it must 
suffice to cite the readiness with which an in- 
cipient tuberculosis yields to life in the open 
air and a proper hygiene. 

It is a wholly different matter, however, when 
the disease has advanced beyond the state of 
incipiency. Then other germs have been added 
and the process is mixed and may be designated 
very appropriately consumption. It is now a 
destructive process, and the symptoms, both 
local and general, are those, not of a reactive 
inflammation, but of softening or caseation and 
excavation, on the one hand, and of septicemia, 
on the other. The prospect of a cure, or, prop- 
erly speaking, of arrest, grows more remote day 
by day, becoming less and less the farther the 
disease gets away from incipiency. From the 
foregoing considerations it is apparent how 
necessary is the early recognition of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and how timely are all contribu- 
tions to this department of diagnosis. 

In the incipiency of the disease, its real na- 
ture can scarcely elude detection by the careful 
examiner who seeks for and judiciously weighs 
all the general and local symptoms. There occur 
cases, however, which may be termed latent 
and which display features of constitutional 
disturbance either without signs in the lungs 
appreciable to ordinary means of diagnosis or 
with local changes of so indefinite a character 
that the physician is in doubt how much im- 
portance is to be attached to them. In such 
uncertain cases, therefore, reliance may have to 
be placed upon other means of diagnosis than 
physical exploration of the chest. 

Koch’s old tuberculin, subcutaneously in- 
jected, was the first of such aids to receive 
recognition. Probably every medical practi- 
tioner is more or less familiar with the argu- 
ments pro and con through his reading, if not 
through personal experience. Consequently I 
may be excused if I omit details as to its use 
and state merely the conclusions arrived at by 
diagnosticians of experience. 

1. Tuberculin for diagnostic purposes is rea- 
sonably safe if the doses be sufficiently small 
and the intervals between them sufficiently long. 
2. The initial dose should be 1 milligram or less, 
which, in the absence of definite reaction, may 
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doubled after an interval of three days, this 
cond amount to be doubled again if necessary 

fter another interval of same length, until a 
maximum of 10 milligrams has been reached. 
} Should a reaction still be absent, the indi- 
idual may be regarded as free from tubercu- 
losis, but should the injection give rise to a 
fever of at least two degrees above normal or 
that previously recorded, aching in the joints 
ind back, nausea, etc., yet without rales or other 
signs in the lungs, it cannot be asserted posi- 
tively that the tuberculous lesion is in the lungs 
ind not elsewhere, as bronchial or mediastinal 
glands, bones, etc. 4. Neither can it be con- 
cluded in such cases that the reaction positively 
indicates the presence in the body of tubercles. 
5. In spite of these objections, the hypodermic 
use Of tuberculin is advisable in dubious cases 
ind generally will furnish reliable data, espe- 
cially if these are considered together with those 
of clinical observation. 

The X-pay as a means of diagnosis is not 
used extensively and for obvious reasons cannot 
be employed by the general practitioner. In 
the hands of experts it yields valuable results 
which may be summarized as follows: 1. Infil- 
tration of the apex of the lung causes a dark- 
ening of the area when viewed with a fluores- 
cent screen and a more or less distinct shadow 
in the skiagraph. 2. Such a loss of transpar- 
ency may be detected at too early a stage in 
the evolution of the disease for the development 
of recognizable physical signs. 3. The fluoro- 
scope also reveals in some cases a retraction 
of the lung at its lower border. 4. The skia- 
graph may disclose the presence of cavities, the 
existence of which may not be open to recogni- 
tion by the ordinary means of diagnosis. The 
X-ray furnishes a reliable means of appreciat- 
ing the actual extent of an infliltration. The 
objection to this instrument as a means of 
diagnosis lies in the fact that a diminution or 
loss of transparency may be caused by other 
than tuberculous conditions which lead to indu- 
ration of the lung, and hence the findings of 
the X-ray must be interpreted in the light of 
symptomatology. 

The clinical recognition of latent and incipi- 
ent pulmonary tuberculosis is one of the most 
difficult problems confronting the physician and 
rarely can be based upon examination of the 
chest alone. It must take into consideration 
the constitutional symptoms. Of these the fea- 
tures most commonly thought to indicate the 
disease are cough, slight elevation of tempera- 
ture, decline in weight and strength and loss of 
appetite. All of these, and, indeed, others may 
exist, but cases are not uncommon in which one 
or more may be absent. 

Cough is of diagnostic value, but not by any 
means the initial symptom in every case, and in 
some may be so slight as to be obscured or 
overlooked entirely by reason of more obtru- 
sive manifestations. Moreover, a _ hacking 
cough, or even one with scanty expectoration, 
may be due to catarrh of the upper respiratory 
and not at all to tuberculosis. It 
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Expectoration is not among the earliest 
symptoms, unless we accept hemoptysis, which 
always should excite suspicion. It should be 
remembered likewise that, if sputum exists in 
incipient tuberculosis, it may be mucoid and 
entirely devoid of bacilli or contain these in 
small numbers and only occasionally, It can- 
not be depended on, therefore, so long as the 
disease is latent or still closed. The discovery 
of the germ, of course, settles the question. 

Fever cannot be said to be invariable in the 
very earliest stage of this disease, and when 
absent renders diagnosis still more difficult. 
When it is present it carries great diagnostic 
weight and should be looked for in every case. 
Its especially noteworthy characters are its low 
range, and its almost invariable presence di- 
rectly after exertion or excitement. 

Decline in weight and strength, especially 
weight, is likewise a diagnostic symptom, but 
ambitious and energetic individuals not infre- 
quently deny a loss of strength or pay no heed 
to it, believing that they are overworked or 
tired. Loss of appetite is usually an early fea- 
ture of the disease and then contributes indi- 
rectly to the decline in weight and strength. 
Cases may be met with in which the ability to 
take and digest food remains unimpaired. 

A blood examination may often aid in diag- 
nosis, especially if the number and character of 
the leucocytes be considered in connection with 
the rise of body temperature. Not only is 
there a pseudochlorosis tuberculosa, but the 
white cells are either normal in number or 
actually diminished in incipient cases, and, ac- 
cording to Arneth, there is a predominance of 
those neutrophile elements which contain one, 
two or three nuclei. Consequently, a pro- 
nounced leucocytosis in a case without purulent 
sputa would speak against incipient pulmonary 
tuberculosis and is a valuable differential point. 

The pulse generally shows more or less tachy- 
cardia even during physical repose, and to the 
finger feels compressible and weak. The only 
other early symptoms requiring mention belong 
to the nervous system and are marked nervous- 
ness or erethism in various parts of the body, 
but not confined to the chest. 

Not one of the foregoing general symptoms 
taken singly suffices for a diagnosis of incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and one could scarcely 
be criticised for hesitating to express a positive 
opinion based upon these features collectively. 
They should. excite suspicion always, however, 
and should lead to a painstaking and, if neces- 
sary, repeated examination of the chest, since 
it is on this, rather than on anything else, on 
which the question of diagnosis must depend, 
Inspection of the chest is generally necessary 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


Miller and Aultman, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Gentlemen: 
At a meeting of the Western classification 
committee last November, it was voted to raise 
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the less-than-carload classification of Morse 
binders and other agricultural implements, 
making them second class instead of third class 
as heretofore, which is equivalent to a raise in 
rates from 25 per cent to 331/3 per cent. This 
increase in rates is to take effect July Ist next. 

We call your attention to this, so that you 
may enter your orders with us and have ship- 
ments made before this rate goes into effect. 

This is a very unjust change in rates and 
you should protest in the strongest language to 
your local agent against the increase, as it 
throws a great additional burden on all who 
handle implements. A _ general protest may 
have some weight and influence toward bringing 
the rate back to its former classification at the 
next meeting of the committee. 

We hope that after reading the above you 
will at once enter your order with us for a 
sufficient number of machines to carry you 
through the season, thus saving additional cost. 

Yours truly, 


O'Niell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen : 

Your favor of September 28 to our St. Louis 
office has been forwarded to our main office for 
reply. We beg to advise that we have in- 
structed by wire our Missouri representative, 
who is now in Kansas City, to call on you with- 
out delay and show you our entire line of spe- 
cialties. 

In response to your inquiry as to something 
that is specially adapted to your business, we 
would refer you to dise No. 523, which we 
believe could be used to great advantage by a 
concern in your line of business. Customers 
who have purchased this from us in the past 
and re-ordered have pronounced it to be one of 
the best mediums they have ever used. It is 
a little expensive, perhaps, and not what you 
had in mind for distribution, but a few of these 
sent out during the holiday season would cer- 
tainly meet with a good reception. 

We thank you for your inquiry and sincerely 
hope that we may have the pleasure of ac- 
knowledging an order from you. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. John A. Watson, Agent, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of the 24th inst., I 
= ‘state that in writing insurance on live 
stock we should have no objection to increasing 
the liability in accordance with your suggestion, 
provided the value of the animals warranted it. 

We will allow you to write under blanket 
form, farm machinery, wagons, buggies and 
harness, but we must have a specific amount on 
hay and on grain. 

As to notes, I would say that we are not 
handling any of this class of business. The 
note blank in the application was placed there 
for the benefit of a few of our general farm 
agents. 
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We should be very glad to handle your farm 
business and trust that you can procure a nice 
volume of it for us. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Oscar H. Chase, 
Mobile Business Institute, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 

You know what a strong feature a college 
paper is in awakening a school spirit, in main- 
taining the loyalty of old students and in at- 
tracting new ones. In other words, a magazine 
that reflects the school’s purposes tellingly ad 
vertises the school. We want to interest you 
in our monthly publication, “Business Train 
ing,” sample copy of which accompanies this 
letter. We shall be glad to write you more 
fully if you will drop us a card. 

Yours very truly, 


A Problem in Repairing 


Did you ever stop to consider why it is that 
a typewriter needs to be adjusted separately 
and differently for different operators? Now 
suppose that a properly adjusted machine re- 
quires twelve ounces of pressure, or rather a 
twelve-ounee blow to depress the key and print 
the character on the paper. 

This machine is given to an operator who, 
when she strikes a key, expends a force of six 
teen ounces. 

The operator complains 
runs stiff and hard. 

A repairman is called in. He is told that 
the touch is too heavy. When he lightens the 
tension he is told that the machine is worse than 
it was before and is stiffer than ever. Then he 
increases the tension and makes the machine 
require more force to run it, so that it takes 
a harder blow on the keys to run it. 

The operator tries the machine and says that 
it is much lighter. ‘The repairman increases 
the tension a little more and is told that it is 
all right; that it runs much lighter and just 
suits, 

Sometimes the repairman laughs a little to 
himself. He thinks that the operator does not 
know what she wants. He has made the ma- 
chine heavier and she said that it was much 
easier to operate and that it was lighter. 

Did you ever strike at something and miss it? 
Did you ever go up a strange stairway in the 
dark and take a last step up when you had 
reached the top and find that there was no 
step there? Either one of these experiences 
jolted you somewhat. Did you ever pick up a 
machine cover, thinking that there was a ma- 
chine in it, and find that there was not? That 
jolted you, too. 

Now consider that every time the operator 
struck one of those keys she expended a force 
of sixteen ounces. The machine required a 
force of only twelve ounces to operate it. 

The excess power which the operator used 


that the machine 
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s enough to let her fingers end the stroke 


th unnecessary force. She received a jolt on 
er fingers every time she struck a key, just as 

nu did when you took that last step and there 

is no step there to receive your foot. There 
is not enough resistance in the tension of the 
iachine to use up the force she expended. 

rhe repairman when he increased the tension 
1f the machine ‘made the force necessary to 
»perate the machine equalize the force expended 
1y the operator in running the machine. He 
has made the two forces work in unison. All 
the force expended by the operator was then 
used in operating the machine. He has, we 
might say, established an equilibrium, thus 
making one force balance the other. 

Then we have the opposite condition where 
the operator expends, say, nine ounces in strik- 
ng the key s. 

he repairman is told just the same as he 
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was before, that the machine is stiff and hard 
to operate. But a case of this kind is easily 
adjusted by decreasing the tension It is an 
other case of equalizing the forces; that is, the 
force necessary to operate the machine is 
brought to a point where it uses all the force 
expended by the operator in running the ma 
chine. 

These two cases can often be distinguished 
by the work turned out by the machine. In the 
first case the work will have a general heavy 
appearance, with the punctuation marks driven 
deep into the platen. In the second case, the 
work is of an uncertain appearance, with faint 
impressions every here and there. This theory 
has passed the theory stage. It is one of the 
interesting problems with which a repairman 
has to contend and it shows that when adjusting 
a machine the repairman must be governed by 
the operator of the machine.—-O fice Appliances. 


An Interesting Typewritten Design 





Execurep sy Pact Jones, Detavay, [Lior 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 84 and 85.) 
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Mineral Springs 





(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 85 and 86,) 
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International Arbitration 


(For key to this plate, see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 86 and 87.) 





